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RURAL PLANNING 


HE attitude of the Government on the recom- 

mendations of the Scott Committee on Land 
Utilisation in Rural Areas has now been defined by the 
written reply given by: Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister 
of Town and Country Planning, to a question put 
by Major Petherick. This is ‘practically a general 
acceptance of the principles laid down in the report and 
an indication that they will be implemented by means 


‘of the recent ‘Town and Country Planning Act and 


the machinery provided by the Central Authority for 
operating this Act. 

Mr. Morrison divides his explanation under twelve 
heads, the first four of these dealing with the character 
of the report, the possibilities it offers for action without 
additional legislation, and what further measures the 
authorities may find needful. Under the fifth head 
it is claimed that the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, while not following the precise proposals 
of the committee, has provided central machinery for 
planning in country areas with greater powers than 
hitherto. Local planning becomes compulsory over 


the whole country and co-operation between existing - 


planning authorities is encouraged. The appointment 
of ten regional planning officers is intended to promote 
this, but these are only directed to place themselves 
in touch with the. official bodies ; ‘ fortunately, some of 
these officers have taken a broader view of their functions 
and have connected up with local voluntary associations 
formed by architects and other social workers who are 
making valuable contributions towards the methods of 
reconstruction. 

The sixth head continues the recital of what is being 
done in the assembly of information and the survey of 
conditions, but here again it is implied that this is all 
to be the responsibility of the Government and its 
varioas Ministries, ignoring the valuable assistance that 
is being offered by the voluntary associations. The 
seventh head emphasises the value of agriculture and 
the importance of relating the pattern of road and rail 
communications to this, which brings us to the point 
raised in the eighth head dealing with the necessity of 
making all statutory undertakings subject to planning 
control. Developments carried out by these are already 
subject to such control, but this is complicated by the 
fact that they are often under Parliamentary obligations 
which may make it difficult to impose restrictions 
that might otherwise be desirable. In the future, 
however, it is intended that the activities of all such 
undertakings shall come within the scope of planning 
regulations, though whether this meets all the require- 
ments of a full programme for reconstruction is open to 
doubt. It is not clearly stated that the existing arrange- 
ments of rail and other services are subject to review 
and that they could be revised if this were proved to be 
in the public interest. Replanning ought to involve 


such retrospective action where necessary. 
The ninth head merely re-states that the maintenance 
of a healthy and well-balanced agriculture and a 


vigorous forestry policy are already accepted elements 
in the Government’s post-war programme. | Paising on 
to the tenth head, we reach the important aspect of 
the relationship between agriculture and the location 
of other industries in rural areas; some of these are 
regarded as in accordance with current planning 
practice, but other recommendations to be found in the 
Barlow and Uthwatt Reports need co-ordination with 
those of the Scott Committee in reaching final decisions 
and framing a national policy. 


The wide recommendations submitted include the 
extractive industries, covering a variety of minerals and 
distinguishing certain major groups. As these form the 
raw material for many important industrial purposes, 
full consideration must be given to the economic issues 
involved., The present surface workings for open-cast . 
coal, ironstone, gravel, brick earth, etc., cover a wide 
extent of ground, and it is important that the best 
methods of planning control, visualising the restoration 
of the surface, should be exercised. The operations of 
cement works are not specifically mentioned, but it is 
interesting to note that an example has been shown 
recently of procedure by which these can be conducted 
with a miftimum of damage to the landscape.. Another 
illustration of this type of conflict is the quarrying of 
the whin dyke which was about to wreck a section of 
Hadrian’s Roman Wall in Northumberland. 


The closing paragraphs, eleven and twelve, deal 
with the sections of the report advocating improved 
services and amenities for rural areas. The Government 
attitude towards these seems at the moment to be non- 
committal, as it is indicated that while they are being 
taken into consideration decisions as to post-war plans 
for housing, education, etc., can only be reached on a 
careful balance of national advantage, and a number of 
departments have to be consulted. Some of these 
points were touched on in Mr. Lyttelton’s speech in the 
House of Commons on November 30, which defined the 
Government’s position as regards the various types of 
reconstruction dealt with in the Uthwatt Report, but he 
also made it clear that the complex administrative 
problems could not be regarded as solved, though the 
principles laid down in the Scott Report were in the 
main accepted. 

In-our view the problem of replanning in rural areas 
demands to be studied on very’ comprehensive lines. 
There would be around urban areas the smaller farms 
mainly employed in providing fresh food and with ac- 


. commodation land ; the provision of services to these 


should not be too difficult. The more remote areas 
should be farmed on a much larger scale than is usual 
at present, by the aid of mechanical cultivation ; the 
steadings and housing for several farms grouped in 
hamlets, with the necessary services and facilities, 
some of the latter being owned on a co-operative basis. 
Four farms of 1,500 acres each would be a manageable 
proposition on these lines. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


** Battle of Britain’? Memorial Chapel. 
A proposaL to establish in Westminster 
Abbey a memorial to the men of the 
R.A.F. who died in the Battle of Britain 
is announced. For this purpose the Dean 
of Westminster has offered the eastern 
chapel in the Henry VII Chapel of the 
Abbey. It is desired, immediately after 
the.war, to place there a roll, now in pre- 
on of those who gave their lives; to 
ll the window with glass depicting the 
armorial badges of the squadrons engaged ; 
to furnish the chapel for prayer; and to 
name it the Royal Air Force Chapel: A 
bomb-hole in the wall, made during the 
battle, will-remain. The Dean, with the 
approval of the Chapter, has consented to 
arrange for the execution of the work. 
The cost is not likely to exceed £20,000. 
Any surplus will be given to the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund. The project, which has 
the approval of the Air Council, is not 
intended as a general R.A.F. memorial. 


Russian Ancient Buildings. 

On Monday next, December 20, an exhi- 
bition of photographs of famous Russian 
buildings which have been destroyed by 
the Germans will open at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. Photographs will show the 
ruined buildings and their pre-ruin state. 
The exhibition, which has been sent to 
England from Moscow, includes over 100 
large photographs, few of which have yet 
been shown in England. They illustrate 
the vast extent of the destruction wrought 
by the Nazis on the treasures of Soviet 
architecture, and show the ruins of some 
of the most precious architectural monu- 
ments in the world’s heritage: : 

Among the buildings illustrated is the 

eat New'Jerusalem Monastery, founded 
in 1654 and restored in the 18th century 
by the architects Rastrelli and Kazakov. 
The Germans established a munitions 
dump in the New, Jerusalem, and de- 
stroyed the whole building when they ex- 
ploded the dump before the retreat in 
1942. This year Russian architects have 
been busy in making plans to create 
worthy Soviet architecture in place of the 
buildings -camtvag by the vandals, Build- 
ing operations have been carried out in 
the interior, directed by thousands of 
architects, confident that the Red Army 
would clear their land of the invaders and 
liberate the towns and villages. 

The exhibition is shown at the R.I.B.A. 
with the co-operation of the U.S.S.R. 
Embassy. The exhibition will be open 
from 10.a.m. to 6 p.m. (5 p.m. Saturdays) 
from December 20 until the closing date, 
January 8. , ; 


L.C.C. Staff Art Exhibition. 

At the County Hall an interesting exhi- 
bition of paintings, water-colours, sketches 
and photographs is now being held by the 
Staff Association. The subjects comprise 
architecvare, landscape, portraiture, etc. 
The standard of work is indeed good when 
one considers that it is a ‘pastime of the 
members. Amongst the outstanding water- 
colours are those by J. S§S. Crome, 
“* Upwey, Dorset,’’ and J. W. Hepburn’s 
‘* Minehead Church ’’—both in the manner 
of the old water-colour men; ‘‘ Somerset 
House,” by G. MgKinley, showing the 
Strand entrance, looking through the 
archway into the courtyard, conveys a 
g impression, of light and _ shade. 
Another architectural subject’is the water- 
colour ‘‘ Francis ist Staircase, Blois,’’ 
by J. W. Durnford, showing appreciation 
of the detail in its sympathetic handling. 


Of the architecture, the Day Continuation ‘Mr. Edward Maufe, M.A., A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. - 


School, on sane modern lines, by S; J. 
Follett, looks practical on plan and has a 
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well-proportioned and well-grouped eleva- 
tional treatment; and J. Ross Wills’s 
Wesleyan School and Institute, on tradi- 
tional lines, is a good design. 

The exhibition is open to-day (Friday) 
from 12 to 2 p.m. and 5.30 to 7.30 p.m. ; 
and to-morrow from 12.30 to 3 p.m. 


Central Housing Advisory Committee. 

Tue Archbishop of York (Dr. C. F. 
Garbett) has resigned from: the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee owing to ‘his 
many other pressing duties. His place 
will be taken by the*Rev. St. John B. 
Groser, Vicar of Christ.Church, Watney- 
street, London, E.1. 


L.C.C. Housing. 

Ir was reported ‘at the last meeting of 
the London County Council that the 
Council could begin to erect 14,199 houses 
and flats during the first year after the 
war on sites already in its possession, and 
a further 2,323 flats on sites proposed to 
be acquired. Particulars are to be sup- 
plied to the Ministry of Health. . 

The London County Council proposes to 
acquire by means of compulsory purchase 
orders about 34 acres adjoining the Mer- 
maid Court clearance area, Southwark, 
and about half an acre on the Briant 
Estate, Lambeth. Both are required for 
post-war housing needs. 





THE ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 


who has been elected Royal Gold Medallist 
for Architecture, 1944. 
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New Acquisitions by National Trust. 

THREE new acquisitions by the Nationa] ~ 
Trust include a Hampshire property of 150 
acres, The Chase, Woolton Hill, which Mr. 
Kenneth R.: Swan, K.C., has presented, 
with an endowment of £5,000 for its up- 


‘keep, under the special supervision of an 


expert committee as a nature reserve. The 
second acquisition is the Holnicote estate, 
an island of 37 acres of glebe land close to 
Selworthy Church. This is being acquired 
from Sir Richard Acland and the trustees 
of his marriage settlement. The porch of 
this church commands wide views over the 
valley to Exmoor and Dunkery. In the 
Dove and Manifold valleys Lady 
McDougall has provided funds which have 
enabled the Trust to acquire a rock face 
known as Apes Tor, which is of outstand- 
ing geological and botanical interest. 


Science in Lighting. 

Tue place of ‘‘ Science in the Art of 
Lighting ”’ is to be the subject of a dis- 
cussion at a joint meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
and the Illuminating Engineers’ Society, 
to be held at the R.I.B.A. on Tuesday, 
January 18, at 5.30 p.m. The subject will 
be introduced by Mr. R. O. Ackerley, 
Past-President of the I.E.S., and Mr. 
A. G. Macdonald, F.R.I.B.A., Chairman 
of the Architectural Science Board. 


“The Blitz of Bristol.” 

A taRcE oil painting, by Mr. A.C. Fare. 
R.W.A., of Bristol on fire during the 
bombing by the Germans in 1940, has been 
purchased by the Corporation of Bristol. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Fare made the- 
drawing of ‘‘ Sonie Notable Examples of 
British Architecture, 1892-1942,’’ repro- 
duced in the Centenary number of The 
Builder. 


R.1.B.A.: Press Officer. 

Mr. Barrinctron Hupson has beer 
appointed Press Officer to the Royal Insti- - 
tute of British Architects. 


A Scottish Planning Appointment. ; 
Tur Central and South-East of Scotland 
Regional Planning Advisory Committee, 
representing 17 authorities with a popula- 
tion of 1,286,000, have appointed Mr. F. C. 
Mears, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., as consultant 
architect at a salary of £3,000. . 


An Appointment. 

Mr. Norman Keep, F.R.1.B.A., Head 
of the Senior Day School and Evening 
Building Department, L.C.C. School of 
Building, Brixton, S.W.4, has been ap- 
pointed Head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture and Building in the Municipal 
College, Southend. The Department is 
recognised by the R.I.B.A. 


A Correction. 
In our issue for November 26 we pub- 
lished a paragraph concerning -proposed 


- work at the Parish Church, Chesterfield, 


stating that Sir Charles Nicholson and Mr. 
J. Harold Gibbons were the associated 
architects. This statement, we regret, was. 
incorrect. Sir Charles Nicholson. fs not 
an associated architect but has acted only 
in a consultative capacity. 


From The Builder of 1843 5 


_ Saturday, December 16, 1843. Price 3d. 


Facape oF THE British Museum.— 
Again we say we are not in love with —— 
we are not thoroughly pleased with.—— 
the exterior character which Sir Robert 
[Smirke] has given to his building ; we will 
say, without knowing him, that there is. 
more of hypocrisy in it than there is in 
himself; it is a mannerism of times recent 
and times present; it”is a. bastard product 
of classic fancy; a false face (though a 
fair one), put on a noble carcase; yes, it 
is the carcase that redeems it, or rather 
redeems the misappropriation, 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


MINISTER’S ADDRESS TO C.P.R.E. 


Mr. W. 8S. Morrison, Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, gave an address at 
the annual general meeting of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, at 
the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, 12, 
Great George-street, S.W.1, on Friday, 
December 10. In the course of this he 
said :— P ‘ 

I and my colleagues and predecessors 
in office have made it abundantly clear 
that we'are determined to preserve the 
countryside generally from’ haphazard 
urban infiltration with its train of inter- 
ference and disfigurement—that, on the 
one hand, we mean to guard jealously the 
country’s farmland, especially the limited 
and precious extent of farmland of high 
quality—tnat, on the other hand, we mean 
to preserve no less jealously ,the country’s 
rural amenities, especially in what I may 
call (for lack of a better name). the 
“‘ amenity areas,”’ the stretches of country- 
side which, through their landscape beauty 
and their relative wildness and openness, 
are of special value and suitability for the 
holiday-making of the pervs, for open-air 
recreation, and for the refreshment to 
body, mind and spirit of contact with un- 
spoilt nature. 


New Urban Development. 


But it would be wrong, dangerously 
wrong and misleading, to let these key 
points of policy stand unqualified—to allow 
them to carry the suggestion that every 
part of England and Wales which is at pre- 
sent rural can, and should, for ever re- 
main so, On the contrary, the huge over- 
all shortage of urban housing—the urgent 
need of decongestion in our ‘cities and 
many of our larger towns—the overcrowd- 
ing ef land with buildings, and of build- 
ings with people—the problems of traffic 
concentration—the call for a _ better 
balanced location of industry, and for a 
progressive and systematic: use of our 
mineral resources—all these . pressin 
necessities of our urban population an 
their physical. environment mean that 
there will have to be some new urban de- 
bis, rage in places which are at present 
rural; some expansion of .existing towns, 
large and small; some creation of new 
towns, satellite or independent, whether 
round existing village centres or on en- 
tirely new sites. 

You may feel that my ‘‘some’”’ is an 
understatement; and indeed it is an under- 
statement of so vast and vital a task if we 
measure it by the great numbers of people 
whose lives and livelihoods are involved, 
or by its capital costs, the bricks and 
mortar side. But just now I am measuring 
rather by the amount of rural land which 
it will be necessary to convert to urban 
uses; and for this a modest ‘‘ some ” is, I 
think, the right word. The late Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin and others have amply shown 
that—given sound planning and firm con- 
trol—the additional land required to 
accommodate all our urban population, 
without congestion and at satisfactory 
standards, is but a small proportion of the 
total extent of England and Wales. But 
this proportion we must be -ready to give. 
Redevelopment within existing urban 
areas can do a great deal (as the County 
of London Plan so strikingly demon- 
strates), but it cannot do everything. If 
our cities and larger towns are to be 
worthily redeveloped—so that, though kept 
compact, they have adequate and uncon- 
gested ‘‘ space for living’’ in homes, work, 
recreation, traffic—there must be an ‘‘over- 
spill’’; a controlled and planned over- 
spill, but in sum a very large overspill— 


the London Plan alone visualises an out- 
ward migration of some 600,000 people. 

The first. thing I have to say about Rural 
England is, then, that—while wé safeguard 
all the rest—we must be ready to earmark 
and devote some parts of it’ to urban ex- 
pansion. It must be the business of plan- 
ning to see that these parts are, in sum, 
no more than is really necessary, and that, 
individually, they are chosen with due'care 
for farming and amenity values no less 
than for urban, economic and transport 
convenience. 


Control of Building Work. 

Before I turn to the rural side of the 
picture, I would ‘like to say a word of one 
main aspect of planning which is common 
to both town and country, and which is, I 
know, of very great interest to C.P.R.E. 
—an aspect, moreover, which is emphatic- 
ally within the responsibility of my 
Ministry. I refer to planning control over 


_ the external appearance, the siting and 


the group arrangement of buildings, and 
other works. herever we do or do not 
permit them to be constructed on general 
grounds of land utilisation planning (I am 
coming to some of the issues of rural land 
utilisation in a minute), it must be our 
aim to ensure that our houses, villages, 
suburbs and towns are not only good to 
live in but good to look at. This is true in 
equal measure (and with greater need of 
attention) in relation to the more utili- 
tarian structures which are indispensable 
to our economy—the waterworks, power 
plant and industrial buildings ‘of the 
countryside, which can all add to rather 
than detract from the interest of the rural 
scene if they are designed singly, honestly 


‘and without pretension. 


I do not mention this issue in order to 
announce anything to you—the time for 
that is not yet—but I do want to assure 
you that we are using the breathing space 
provided by the war-time cessation of ordi- 
nary building developmert to make a 
thorough re-examination of it, with a view 
to more systematic and effective action. 
The fact that Mr. Strauss, wha has so per- 
sistently and ably advocated the archi- 
tectural and amenity objects of planning, 
is my Ministerial colleague, really makes it 
unnecessary to give this assurance—but I 
want to tell you that my own personal 
interest is no less strong. 

I am very much relying on the continued 


ence, of fhe C.P.R.E. and its branches and 
associated bodies. I am mindful and appre- 
ciative—as, I am sure, is the whole See. 
ning movement—of the ungrudging service 
which so many of our members have given 
in the past through the system of Advisory 
Architectural Panels; voluntary service 
which has secured in many areas not only 
a marked improvement in the design of 
current building works, but also a signifi- 
cant awakenfng of official and ‘public con- 
cern for good design. 


The Scott Report. 

I turn now to other planning issues of 
more strictly rural concern. In doing so, 
I pass at once into the field covered by the 
Report of the Committee presided over by 
Lord Justice Scott—to whom both you in 
C.P.R.E. and we at the Ministry owe a 
deep debt of gratitude for his skilled and 
unremitting advocacy of the cause, objects 
and technique of planning. 

I think I shall not be far wrong if I 
assume that the Scott Report. embodies or 
reflects a large’ part of the policy of 
C.P.R.E. It is an exceedingly wide- 
ranging document—we have reckoned tha+ 


+ 


- help, based on wide knowledge and experi- ~ 
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it contains 108 distinct recommendations 
—and it has all sorts of repercussions on 
issues of public policy outside its immedi- 
ate subject of Rural Land Utilisation. It'is 
nnot—as [ have no doubt its authors would 
be the first to agree—the sort of document 
that any Government could possibly accept 
or reject en bloc. , 


But -we have been hard at work on it 
ever since it was received, in céllaboration 
with the other’ Departments concerned, 
and we have made good progress. How far 
we have got is sufficiently indicated by the 
statement of the Government’s views which 
I gave on November 30 last in answer to 
a parliamentary question. You have 
doubtless seen and studied this statement, 
and I need: not repeat it now; but I do 
want to emphasise one of its main points. 


This is that a considerable number of 
the most important recommendations of the 
Report have not only been accepted, with 
or without variation of detail, but have 
already been put into operation. A central 
planning authority, with a regional organi- 
sation, was recommended :. it has been 
established, though not in the precise form 

roposed, in the Ministry over which I 
oh the honour to preside, and ten 
Regional Planning Offices are an import- 
ant feature of the organisation I have built 
up. Compulsory local planning throughout 
the country—strengthened interim control 
—provision for reference to the central 
planning authority of cases involving wider 


than local considerations, and stronger and | 


more positive central supervision gener- 
ally : all these were recommended, and all 
these, with other improvements which I 
have no time to detail, have been secured 
by the passage of the Town and Country 
Planning (Interim Development) Act, now 
in force. : 


* Interim ” is not “ Impermanent.” 

I have a feeling that our friendly critics 
(or critical friends) in the planning move- 
ment have not quite fully appreciated this 
new Act—perhaps. because the word.“‘ In- 
terim ”’ suggests something impermanent 
and liable to be abandoned, along with 
war-time defence regulations and the like, 
when peace returns. I need hardly say to 
this informed audience that this impression 
is wholly erroneous. 

It is true that—with the major exception 
of Clause 1, which extends the full range 
of planning powers over the whole pene 
—the Act is primarily concerned wit 
strengthening the system of planning con- 
trol during the “‘ interim ’”’ period while 
schemes are being prepared. It is true also 
that we have not yet brought forward our 


. proposals for the corresponding strengthen- 


ing of the system to apply after the interim 
period—this is obviously bound up with the 
questions of development values, compen- 
sation and betterment covered by the rural 
land recommendations of the Uthwatt 
Report, on which—to quote fnom Mr. 
Lyttelton’s recent speech—‘‘ the Govern- 
mept has not yet made up its mind, and 
is not in the least ashamed to say so.”’ But 
—at the very least—‘‘ what we have, we 
hold ”’—I,am not going to indulge in vague 
anticipations of the future full ‘‘ operative 
stage ’’ system, but you may be assured 
that it will be a thorough, well-considered 
handling of the vast subject. The interim 
system enables us, from now on, to hold 
the fort, : 


The outstanding damage and threat of 


damage to the countryside in the years 
between the wars was that of ordinary 
building development—ribboned or scat- 
tered in its distribution, typically ugly in 


_its appearance and shoddy in its construc- 


tion. This was the chief evil against. which 
you .in, C.P.R.E,° fought,so_ persistently. 
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The war has closed that account, and it is 
up to us to see that it is never reopened. 
Scattered Development.’ z 

But the war itself has produced and is 
producing a fresh set of planning difficul- 
ties, about which the C.P.R.E. is, I know, 
much and rightly concerned. Particularly, 
there is the mushroom growth of war-time 
factories, camps: and_hostels so widely 
dispersed in country places: and tlie prob- 
lems of their disposal] after the war—and, 
even more widespread especially round the 
coast, the innumerable temporary defence 
works and miscellaneous ’.‘‘ war messes ”’ 
and the need that they should be quickly 
and systematically cleared away and the 
damage made good .when peace comes. 
Recent Ministerial statements have shown 
that the Government fully realisés the im- 
portance of these issues, and that arrange- 
ments for dealing with them are being 
worked out. I will add only this—that 
planning considerations are not being and 
will not be overlooked. The prime neéd 
in this and many other aspects of planning 
where other Departments are inevitably 
concerned is that inter-departmental con- 
sultation should be regular, thorough and 
expeditious. I do not pretend thdt under 
the strain of war ak consultation has 
always been effective in the past, when 
form has perhaps sometimes been taken to 
excuse substance. But I do say that we 
have already established a wide range of 
consultation and regular detail reference 
which is effective, and that further exten- 
sions are in early prospect. 

Another effect of the war has been to 
speed up and make more ruthless the de- 

' structive march of a variety of extractive 
industries—gravel, ironstone, roadstone, 
lime, and open-cast coal. So far as proved 
war necessities are concerned, all that can 
be done is to try to minimise the damage 
and to make what provision is possible 
under the existing law for reinstatement: 
This we are doing. As to after the war— 
all these issues of quarrying and mining are 
highly technical and, from the planning 
point, of view, largely novel. If planning 
is to deal with them wisely and thoroughly, 
it must have an adequate basis of survey 
knowledge and research. This basis my 
officers are now actively preparing. 

Not least important among the issues 
covered by the recommendations of the 
Scott Report—and of major interest to the 
C.P.R.E.—are the groups relating to holi- 
day and recreational use of the country- 
side and coastline. At the forepoint stands 
the call for National Parks : that a choice 
of the finest, more extensive areas of wilder 
country should be strictly preserved, and 
Agee with access and facilities for pub- 
ic enjoyment, by specific national action. 
We have been hard at work on this issue. 

Mr. John Dower has been making sur- 
veys for me in several potential National 
Park areas and doing other preparatory 
work. He has now presented a general 
Report to me, which we are using as the 
basis for consultations now proceeding with 
other interested Departments. 


.“ Refrigerators .for the Small 
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COMING EVENTS 


Monday,, December 20. 


_ R.LB.A. Exhibition of Russian ancient build- 
ings destroyed by the Germans. 66, Portland- 
place, (Open until January 8, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 


Tuesday, December 21. 


Hovsine CENTRE. Mr. Leslie Hardern on 
House.” — 153, 


Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 





The coastline comes next—with its many 
special problems, its pressing need (in view 
of the growth of ‘‘ Holidays with Pay ’’) 


of sound holiday development in carefully * 


selected places, and of strict preservation 
and improved access in all the remaining 
unspoilt stretches. Here, too, we are press- 
ing on. Mr. Steers, the Cambridge 
geographer, hag given most generously of 
his time to make an expert survey, which 
already covers a large part and will before 
long cover the whole coastline of England 
and Wales. ; 

Other related issues on which my officers 
are hard at work, in co-operation with 
other Departments, are footpaths, . com- 
mons, the conservation of wild life, and 
the general] provision of holiday accommo- 
dation. 


DOMESTIC BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT 
ADDRESS BY MR. BOSSOM. 


An address on ‘‘Modern Building 
i Cw. 


Methods’’ was given by Mr. A. 
Bossom, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., at a lunch- 
time meeting of the Town and Country 
Planning Association on Thursday, De- 
cember 9. Mrs. Mavis Tate, M.P., was 
in the chair. 

Referring to domestic equipment, Mr. 
Bossom said invention had made it pos- 
sible so to equip a house by means of 
electricity or .gas that 
devices could in a few hours do the work 
which formerly took the whole of a work- 
ing day or days. Cooking, refrigeration, 
cleaning, washing, sewing, ironing—prac- 
tically all the labour now attached to a 
house could be readily cared for now, and 
largely by mechanical means. Even the 
weekly household wash for the average 
family of four people could be handled 
in a matter of two hours or so. This 
would need more electricity or gas, and 
current adapted to a uniform voltage, .but 
without allowing for these new means of 


‘saving labour, any new house constructed 


would be out of date before completed. 

Whole _ kitchens, whole 
whole staircases—in fact, possibly 75 per 
cent. of houses could with advantage be 
factory assembled, leaving about 25 per 
cent., “which- would include the whole 
exterior of a house, whether it’ be of 
brick, stone, timber, tile-hung, or some 
new material. This treatment would allow 
each house to be of an individual charac- 
ter. There would be ample opportunity for 


labour-saving . 


bathrooms, E 
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all the variety of form’ it was possible to 
introduce. 

The introduction of dry construction 
was. of the utmost importance. _ Much of 
the time now taken up in building was 
occupied by the slow evaporation of water 
from the structure. Many new methods 
and materials had been. devised which 
could be set up dry. Internally, there 
was no objection to having much of the 
work of a repetitive nature, and equally 
it was desirable that all interior work and 
fittings should be replaceable. Standardi- 
sation had arrived and could be adopted. 


“MOTORWAYS FOR BRITAIN’”’ 
AN EXHIBITION. 


An exhibition which sets out to empha- 
sise the contribution which a network of 
motorways can make to the discussion -of 
post-war reconstruction is now open at 22, 
Lower Regent-street, W. A motorway is 
visualised as a high road 100 ft. wide 
divided into two 30-ft. one-way drives 
by a centre strip planted with flowering 
trees and shrubs; on this. type of road 
only fast-running motor traffic is allowed 
access, and then by the use of junctions 
like the ‘‘ clover-leaf,”” which reduce de- 
lays and danger to a minimum. That is 
the project’ in simplest terms; obviously 
it must cross many lines of miscellaneous 
traffic, which must go below or above the 
motorway. Much consideration has been 
given to the problem already, notably by 
the County Surveyors’ Society, which, in 
1938, issued a plan for motorways, naming 
the new motor roads which should run 
through Britain. Me : 

In opening the exhibition (which has 
been designed by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, 
P.LL.A,,  F.R.1B.A.,) Sm WuitriaM 
Rootes, K.B.E., said he believed that 
in the post-war era we should have work 
for all. -‘‘ If it is to be, a more imagina- 
tive road policy must be inaugurated: than 
we have ever had in the past, for trans- 
portation, whether by road or rail, is one 


of the greatest contributions to the effi- - 


ciency of the industry of this country.”’ 
The exhibition is open until December 


* 24 from 10-5 daily. 


OBITUARY 


A. H. Hind, F.R.1.B.A. 

The death has occurred at Leicester of 
Mr. A. H. Hind, the oldest: practising 
architect in the city: Aged 81, he was a 
former president of the Leicester Society of 
Architects, and chairman of directors of 
Leicester Temperance Building Society. 


Harry Richardson, L.R.1.B.A. 

The death has taken place of Mr. Harry 
Thurston Richardson, L.R.I.B.A.,;, at 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Richardson was 62. 


G. R. Holland, F.1.0.B. 

A memo:r of the late George Robertson 
Holland, by Mr. J. M: Theobald, appears 
on page 493. 





“MOTORWAYS FOR BRITAIN ” : View of Model, from Exhibition designed by Mr. G.-A. Jellicoe, P.I.L.A., F.R.I.B.A. (See this page.) ; 
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FIG. 1—COWHOUSE IN “‘B’’ UNITS, CONSTRUCTED IN HOME COUNTIES. 


FARM BUILDINGS 
IN CONCRETE 


“NEW AND RECON- 
DITIONED STRUCTURES 


is ; 2 
FIG. 2—END ELEVATION OF DUTCH BARN, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ONE. OF THE GREAT ADVANTAGES 
connected with concrete is that, in 
addition to its use for new farm 
structures, it is well suited for the 
reconditioning and alteration of .old 
structures that should be. brought. up 
to date. Mangers and divisions can, 
of course, be built: in situ, but, gener- 
ally speaking, precast units ensure 
greater exactitude and smoother finish 
owing to the special care and super- 
vision that can be given to products 
manufactured in a factory in specially 
designed moulds. Nevertheless, m 
situ work can give excellent results, 
provided sufficient. care is taken; this 
can be seen in the case of the cow- 
house and -dairy at ‘‘ Wighill,”’ 
Worcester Park, Surrey, shown in 
Fig. 1. Here, everything except the 
precast framework was constructed 


FIG. 3—INTERIOR OF 
RECONSTRUCTED COWHOUSE. 
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in situ, including the mangers and 
partitions in the cowhouse as well as 
the trough and benches in the dairy. 
The framework is of the well-known 
“B” unit type, consisting of 6in. x 
6in. grooved posts and roof sections, 
called “‘B”’’ units, which serve as 
rafters as well as purlins. The walls 
were cast in situ of semi-dry concrete, 
6in, thick, between lifting shutters 
which were bolted to the outside of 
the posts. The roof, as in most cases 
nowadays, is of corrugated asbestos 

Fig. 2 illustrates a Dutch barn at 
Newport, Mon. The structure has a 


span of. 35 ft., is 108 ft. long and 18 ft? 


to eaves. It consists entirely of pre- 
cast concrete units and asbestos sheet- 
ing for the roof, and was erected by 


sheeting in 
gable: 





rwg 


pe 


_with milking bai 


bolted, scarfed 
joint- 5 
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four men in two weeks without any 
complicated mechanical assistance 
whatever, such as cranes or lifting 
tackle. : 

Fig. 3 shows a building at Shere, 
Surrey, where some old sheds were 
converted into modern cow-pens for 
the Surrey War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committee on Tower Hill Farm. 
Insulated concrete floors, precast divi- 
sions and mangers made a thoroughly 
good job of this. j 

Fig. 4 is the plan of a stockyard 

p dairy, etc., which 
is to be erected in Middlesex. The 
framework , will be of precast units 
and the walls will be bricked up to a 
height of 6ft. Quite a number of 
firms in all parts of the country are 
now producing precast frame units ot 


"big six” asbestos’ 
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the various types shown, and the use 
of these units ensures a great reduc- 
tion in the consumption of steel with 
the added advantage that no expenses 
for upkeep, such as painting, are 
incurred. 

Fig. 5 shows a cowhouse of 20 ft. 
span constructed of precast frame 
units, the walls being filled in with 

in. brickwork, at Northwood, 

iddlesex. In all such cases the pre- 
cast frame units take up the stresses. 


‘ and provide a sound framework for 


the walls and roof, whilst the walls 
can be constructed of bricks, concrete 
eslabs or blocks, asbestos sheeting, or 
in situ, concrete, whichever is most 
suitable and economic. This is a 
“‘single’’ shed; a plan of a ‘‘double ’” 
shed is given in Fig. 6. 


precast fc. purlins- 


cement sheeting: gutter. 
9 
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FIG. 4-——PLAN OF STOCKYARD WITH MILKING BAIL AND DAIRY, ADJOINING AN EXISTING DUTCH BARN. 
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FARM BUILDINGS IN CONCRETE. 
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FIG. 5.—INTERIOR OF ‘SINGLE’? COWHOUSE, Below: FIG, 6.—PLAN SECTION AND ELEVATIONS OF.“ DOUBLE ’’ COWHOUSE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the ‘remarks of correspondents, who 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefiy 
as possible.j 
** Building Employers: A Plea for Unity.” 

To THe Eprtror or The Builder. 


Sir,—Last July you published a lead- 
ing article under this heading which I 
have just been re-reading. In it you 
urged that the Presidents of our Federa- 
tion and of the Federation of Master 
Builders ‘‘ should meet round the table as 
soon as possible to see whether or not 
they can compose their differences,’ unity 
in the industry being so plainly and 
urgently’ necessary. 

As President for the time being of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers I felt bound to respond to 
— plea, and I immediately invited Mr. 

eal, the President of the Federation of 
Master Builders, to meet me ‘informally. 
He readily accepted the invitation, bring- 
ing with him his predecessor in office; I 
took with me the President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association. 

This you already know, and I was 
breaking no confidence in keeping you 
informed at the time, for it was on your 
suggestion that the méeting took place. 

his first meeting led to another, and for 
a time-it looked possible that unity might 
be attained. But our early hopes were 
not fulfilled, and as the Federation of 
Master Builders insist on retaining their 
independence, with a different basis of 
membership, I eventually felt compelled 
to agree with Mr. Heal that further talks 
would, at the present time, be useless. 
That our talks did good so far as they 
went I do not doubt, and I am grateful 
to you for initiating.them. That they 
must be resumed sooner or later is ob- 
vious, and once it is realised that there 
can only be. one Federation in the 
industry a resumption will be possible. 
You have done your best to secure agree- 
ment. So have I. In present circum- 
starices agreement is impossible. 

Are we to have two Federations, you 
asked in your leading article, ‘‘ one vir- 
tually ineffective, officially, since the 
Trade Unions do not recognise the 
Federation of Master Builders and it is 
unlikely that the Government will nego- 
tiate with it’’? The answer is now in 
the hands of the builders. They can join 
the other ‘‘ virtually ineffective’ organi- 
sation, and, if they are small builders, 
pay a bigger subscription than they would 
if they joined the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, which has 
always included in its’ members the 
smallest as well as the largest builders in 
the country. For let it be quite clearly 
understood that all builders of whatever 
size are welcome within our ranks, and 
that our Federation speaks for the 
industry in all matters in which the 
interests of the master builder and the 
building contractor are concerned. 

May I here remind your readers of the 
statement made by my opposite number, 
the President of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives, when the 
matter first cropped up? In The Builder 
of June 18 last you published this state- 
ment from Mr. J. W. Stephenson :— 

_ “The National Federation of Build- 

ing Trades Operatives wishes to make 

it quite clear to its members that the 
wages and conditions of building trade 
operatives are regulated solely by the 

National Joint Council for the Build- 

ing Industry, and that all negotiations 

in-this connection are conducted through 
that body, or with the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers as 


bi 
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the adherent employer body repfesent- 

ing building trades employers on the 

National Joint Council. 

‘‘The National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Operatives has no negotia- 
tive connections with any other organi- 
sation claiming to represent building 
trades employers; all such negotiations, 
including those which-have led to the 
conclusion. of the holidays-with-pay 
scheme, national apprenticeship scheme, 
and wages adjustments, have for the 
past twenty years been conducted solely 
with the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers.” 
That statement still stands; it seems 

fairly conclusive. 

This is a long letter, but I wanted all 
builders to know exactly where they 
stand. If they are members of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers they are federated; if they 
are not, then they are, in the eyes of the 
Government and of the operatives, un- 
federated. I hope it will-not be long 
before wiser counsels prevail in the build- 
ing industry and all builders will be in 
membership of the. National Federation- 
of Building Trades Employers. 

In conclusion, Sir, a word of apprecia- 
tion to you for your good offices in this 
matter. You.opened your columns freely 
and fairly to a discussion*on the subject 
when the trouble first arose. You sum- 
marised the discussion and called for 
peace. For the moment you have failed, 
but time is on your side, and mine. 
Unity can come, must come, and wills 
come, for:no industry can remain divided 
and survive. 

A F. Lest WALLIs, 
President, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. 
82, New Caveridish-street, W.1. 


Architects’ Registration Fees. 
. To Tue Eprtor or The Builder. 


Srr,—The proposal to increase the .an- 
nual retention fee from 10s. to one — 
appears to be an aggravation of an a ready 
serious imposition upon “‘ qualified ” 
architects. When, after years of study 
and the passing of the necessary examina- 
tions, a person becomes a.qualified member 
of some recognised architectural body, his 
or her registration should agro 4 
follow, and any registration fees require 
should be covered by the arinual subscrip- 
tion payable to such architectural body. 

The “ unattached ’’ architect, upon re- 
gistration, becomes equally, qualified to 
“ practise’’ for the payment of the 
registration fees alone. - It would appear, 
therefore, to be only equitable to raise the 
registration fee for ‘‘ unattached ””. archi- 
tects to some figure commensurate with 


that paid by qualified persons, as, for | 


example, three guineas per annum paid by 
Associate members of the R.I.B.A. By 
this method, both the “ qualified’ and 
** unattached ’’ architects would be per- 
mitted to practise under the same financial 
obligations, and, since both are classed as 
‘** Registered Architects,’ what objection 
can there be to this equity? Incidentally,, 


_the income of the Registration Council 
. would no doubt be substantially pecs. 


Haroitp. H. Warrwuam, A.R.I.B. 
Bingley, Yorks. 


Architects’ Registration Acts. 
To tne Eprror or The Builder. 


Sre,—In his letter in last week’s Builder 
Mr, Atherton states that the Registration 
Acts need revision “‘ to prevent the pro- 
verbial coach and horses being driven 
through the Registration Acts.’’ Surely 
this most unfortunate state of affairs ob- 
tains at present because of the very pro- 
visions of the Acts? As far as the writer 
is aware, under thé Registration Acts any 
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person or firm employing a ‘ Registered 
Architect in charge of Sul anihftectural 
work ”’ can be styled ‘‘ Architects.”” For 
example, a firm of fishmongers employing 
a registered architect in charge of their 
architectural works could legally style 
themselves ‘‘ Fishmongers and Archi- 
tects.” 

Surely it is about time that the Archi- 
tects Registration Acts were amended so 
as to fulfil-more adequately their function 
of protecting the public and the architec- 
tural profession. 

B. A. P. Winton Lewis. 

Cheapside, E.C.2. 

’ 


Quality Building. 
To the Editor of Tue Burpee. 

Sm,—I read with considerable interest 
in the Press that consideration is now 
being given to a scheme for the qualitative 
registration of builders. The object of this 
is to see an end put to anything which can 
properly be called jerry built. 

I would respectfully point out that this 
blight on the building industry is of rather 
long standing, as about the year 2340 B.c., 
Khammurabi (Amraphel of Genesis) Kin 
of Babylon‘ was apparently so trouble 
with jerry-builders that he promulgated 
the following law :— 

‘Tf a builder has built a house for a 
man and has not made me the work 
and the house he built has faller and he 
has caused the death of the\owner of the 
house, that builder shall be put to death. 

“* Tf he has caused the son of the owner 
of the house to die, one shall put to death 
the son of the builder.” ’ 

I think that everyone will agree that at 
that period in history the standard of 
jerry-building might have warrantéd such 
drastic penalties, but hardly so now. 

However, it is welcome news to know 
that after a known period of nearly four 
thousand three hemaved years of jerry- 
building consideration is now being given 
to a scheme to put a stop to it. 

I congratulate those concerned with their 
efforts, and hope that the scheme in ques- 
tion will materialise before the great post- 
war building ne ee 


. H. Lowers. 
Bearsted, Kent. 


Brixton School of Building. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Smr,—Mr. A. P. Belton, by his letter in 
The Builder of December 10, has raised a 
subject of very considerable interest to 
those who aim at the provision of the best 
education in building—education entirely 
free of any groups which regard wrongful 
prestige and selfish interests as of more 
importance than putting over knowledge 
of the right kind. 

There are now two great schools of 
building thought, viz.: architecture and 
building. Although they are both so 
closely related, one is the gentlewoman and 
the other the man of building; the former 
aims at attaining good planning and non- 
mathematical ‘‘ figures,” ewesthetics, and 
** fine clothes’; the latter is much more 
concerned with the more practical and 
colder science, technology, structural essen- 
tials, economics and commercialism of 
building. 

It did not surprise me when I noted that 
the ‘‘ Head of the Department should pre- 
ferably hold a Fellowship or an Associate- 
ship of the R.I.B.A.,” as there seems to 
be a general, and I am sure a wrong, 
impression that architects are better fitted 
to teach construction and building than 
those whom I term building men. It is 
only necessary to review what the latter— 
those with the scientific, technical, prac- 


-tical and commercial brains—have contri- 


buted to building, and compare what 
architects have offered to the betterment 
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and advancement of it, to be able to judge 
as to those who, as.a class, are best fitted 
to teach construction and general building 
subjects, apart from architecture. 

When I was lecturing or teaching cer- 
tain subjects at the L.C.C. School of 
Building some years ago—when modern 
methods of construction and: -materials 
were justly forcing their way and ousting 
the old methods and materials—it sur- 

rised me to note how the curricula were 
Seakd on so many old-fashioned principles 
and details of construction and all that 
they stand for. I could give a great num- 
ber of examples of what teachers were 
expected to teach youths, most of whom 
were being trained to uphold all which is 
best in building. It is ridiculous to teach 
all about king post and queen post roof 
trusses (except for repairing or matching 
antique work) when so much better designs 
of timber roofs are available. This is only 
one example of totally wrong teaching, 
and, if curricula of most educational 
authorities are examined, very many other 
examples of,,puilding educational retard- 
ment will be only too obvious, a retard- 
ment which is only aggravating the con- 
ditions which have caused building to be 
dubbed as the ‘‘ worst organised.”’ 

The two schools of building thought— 
Architects and the Structurals—are obvi- 
ously waging a war upon which common- 
sense points to but one conclusion, viz. : 
that the two schools should recognise their 
equal importance, and it should be realised 
that both are fighting for the betterment 
of building, and if either tries to mix the 
arts with the crafts we shall continue to 
be chaotic. 

As the L.C.C. School of Building is a 
school of architecture and building, would 
it not*be better to have heads of equal 
rank for each department, each head under 
a good principal, who has no bias either 
towards architecture or building? 


R. V. Boucurton. 
Streatham, 8.W.16. 


To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—I was more than intcrested in, and 
in entire agreement with, Mr. Belton’s 
protest at the proposal to appoint an archi- 
tect as Head of the L.C.C. School of 
Building at Brixton. 

There is more “ to it ’’ than that, how- 
ever. While we agree that the réle and 
function of architect and builder shall be 
separate, we should see- to it that the 
latter has training essential to his own 
job, and not endeavour to turn the 
would-be builder into a half-baked ‘archi- 
tect. That, I fear, is too often the ten- 
dency of schools of building (always 
excepting the building classes of Mr. 
Belton’s home town). As a result, young 
men who are keen on becoming’ builders 
are not, or were not, attracted in large 
numbers to schools of building. 


I have yet to meet a Brixton-trained | 


man working as a builder, builder’s tech- 
nician, or craftsman. 

Another point I would like to make is 
the position and status of the Institute of 
Builders. With Mr. Belton I can claim 
to be a builder interested’ in technical 
education. My experiences in technical 
education go back some .50 years as a 
pupil, instructor, school governor, and 
member of advisory committee, yet I do 
not recollect M.I.0.B. ever being asked 
for or submitted as @ qualification for an 
appointment. 

At present the Board of Education are 
urging education authorities to institute 
Junior Technical Schools, it being realised 
that we need many more building crafts- 
men and technicians. 

One of thé real difficulties these-authori- 
ties are up against is the dearth of suit- 
able instructors. Can the I.0.B. persuade 
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the Board of Education that a man hold- 
ing their diploma is, other things being 
equal (e.g., his ability to teach), a fit and 
proper person to teach would-be builders? 
Horsham. Wma. J. Hoan. 


‘* Pay as You Earn ” Income Tax. 
To the Editor of Tue Buriper. 


Srr,—May one who in recent years has 
had considerable experience as a site 
cashier on large civil engineering contracts 
express the hope that the Inland Revenue 
may be persuaded to adopt for the building 
and civil engineering industry at least a 
simpler form of ‘‘ Pay as you Earn” 
Income Tax deduction. The scheme, as 
originally proposed, will be an administra- 


tive nightmare causing chaos in the cash , 


office and confusion and irritation to the 
operatives. Even the simpler scheme pro- 
osed by Mr. J. Clayton in your issue of 
Rovaskes 26 is still too complex. Surely, 
such a scheme as that devised and 
described by Mr. J. C. H. McCartney in 
your issue of December 3 is what the 
Inland Revenue, the employers and the 
operatives really want. 
Joun D. Bares. 
Addiscombe, Surrey. 


‘* Prefabrication.” 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 


Srr,—May I suggest a new name instead 
of the mack hated Prelabvicabion? What 
about Double Assembly ? 

This implies an assembly of the parts 
into units at the factory, and assembly 
of the units into houses on the site. 

Certain steel-framed buildin have 
always been erected by the double-assem- 
bly process, where girders have’ been 
assembled at the steel works, transported 
and assembled to other units at the site. 
A brick-built building does not come 
within this connotation because, although 
bricks are prefabricated, they are not 
assembled at the brick works, and their 
use is, therefore, only single-assembly. 

London, W.C.1. N. C. Sronenam. 


THE LATE GEORGE ROBERTSON 
HOLLAND 


The unexpectedly sudden ‘death of } 


George Robertson Holland: at the age of 
69 [writes Mr. John M. Theobald] came 


-as a very great shock to his many. friends, 


and, as one who has been privileged to 
know him intimately for over half a cen- 
tury, I hope you will allow me to pay my 
last tribute to ‘his memory. 

a quiet and uyassuming manner 
Holland was a man whose opinions were 
always sound, 
appeared iconoclastic at first sight, many 
of the changes that have takey place in the 


building-industry in the last quarter of a — 


century owed their inception to him., 

He never courted publicity but, behind 
the scenes, worked unceasingly for the 
good of the industry. He was essentially 
a ‘‘long view’’ man—at a time when 
many of us were inclined to live for the 
present and leave the future to the care of 
those who came after us. Holland -would 
fight hard for anything he considered to 
be in the interests of the industry—and he 
could be a dour fighter ! ; 

He became a partner in the amalgamated 
firms of Wm. Cubitt and Co. and Holland 
& Hannen in 1892, and a director of 
Holland, Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., on their 
incorporation in 1909. 

He was President of the London Master 
Builders’’ Association, 1938; of the 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 1914-19; 
a Fellow of the Institute of Builders, and 
President of the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevo- 
lent Institution, 1931. 

He was educated at Merchant Taylors 
School, and if he had one absorbing 


and if they sometimes- 
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interest apart from his work, it was Rugby 
football. He played in the School XV 
and also for the Old Boys, while I have 
never known him miss an International at 
Twickenham unless unavoidably prevented. 

Tn the last war he served in the Royal 
Field Artillery, retiring with the rank of 
Lt.-Col. ‘ ¥. 

Incidentally, he was the prime’ mover 
in the Annual Golf Tournament between 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the London Master Builders. 

Some years ago he underwent a severe 
operation which left him a sick man, 
though with his customary pluck he would 
never admit it. 

It is sad to record the passing of the 
last bearer of an honoured name, but he 
has left. his immediate world the better 
for his presence and many to mourn the 
loss of one who meant much to them. 


POST-WAR BUILDING 


BUILDERS WELCOME LORD 
WOOLTON’S STATEMENT. 


On behalf of the building industry, Mr. 
H. C. Harland, President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, has wel- 
comed Lord Woolton’s statement in the 
House of Lords on Friday. that there will 
be no further delays in the announcement 
of the Government’s plans for settling the 
land problem, without which, as he him- 
self said, it was impossible to proceed to 
specific ra x mg proposals. 

‘*We builders,’ said Mr. Harland, 
“‘ have repeatedly urged the Government 
to announce its plans so that we can pro- 
ceed with ours. Lord Woolton, as Minis- 
ter of Food, was outside all Party politics. 
In his new role as Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion he rightly says he is going to remain 
outside. I believe he will, and all men of 
good will, irrespective of Party or creed, 
will pray him God speed in the work in 
front of him 

‘‘Let me assure Lord Woolton, if he 
does not already know it, that it is the 

“highest time that the Government gave us 
a lead, for if the building industry is to 
make that quick getaway which the 
Government is counting on us to make and 
be able to absorb into our industry the 
first of the men to be demobilised from the 

_ Forces and from munitions, we must pre- 
pare now. ‘ 

“Lord Woolton says that post-war 
building must be based on a system of 
priorities. I agree. Priorities should’ be 
granted for essential schemes equally to 
local authorities, Government Depart- 
ments, and private enterprise. If we are 
all to take our place in the rebuilding of 
Britain, then we must all be given the 
opportunity of sharing in the effort. 

** But _ the other controls by which 
we are hampered to-day—the Essential 
Work ‘Order and the payment by results 
scheme—cease as quickly as possible. In 
my view all that is necessary so far as 
materials are concerned is to fix maximum 
prices, and that for‘short periods at a 
time, and leave competition to bring prices 
down. Pa 

‘‘One statement Lord Woolton made, 
that the primary responsibility for hous- 
ing policy will remain with the Ministry 
of Health, will be endorsed by all builders. 
The Ministry of Health knows its job, and 
is very efficiently run. It, on the other 
hand, knows thé capacity of the building 
industry. . Together we can do the job of 
housing the people... 

‘*We endorse the words with which 
Lord Woolton ended his pronouncement : 
‘ Now that, by the grace of God, we have 
been preserved from defeat, we will re- 
build in this country a land that is worthy 
of the men without whom we should not 
have had this opportunity.’ ” 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH. THE BONUS SYSTEM? 


By S. A. LLOYD. 

Is the Government’s ‘‘ Payment by 
Results ’’- scheme—better known as the 
‘‘Bonus System’’—as applied to the 
Building and Civil Engineering Indus- 
tries proving a success in actual practice? 

This is a big question and one that 
needs a carefully considered answer. It 
could be said to be successful in so far 
as the output of certain operations is con- 
cerned, but taking war-time building as 
a whole, it is doubtful whether it has 
fulfilled the expectations of those who 
inaugurated it. And as a source of end- 
less argument and bitter discontent, it is 
doubtful whether there has been its equal 
in years of building experience. . 

It is not within the -purview of this 
article to enter upon a technical treatise 
on the application of the scheme. Neither 
is it intended to deal in detail with the 
many points which arise from the all- 
embracing clause ‘‘ site adjustments,” but 
rather to consider the scheme .as a com- 
prehensive whole and see some of the pit- 
falls. 

First, from the contractor’s point of 
view.. It is claimed in the official memo- 
randum, item 12, that ‘‘. .. the increased 
output obtained under the system of pay- 
ment by results will normally more than 
compensate the contractor for any in- 
creased outlay arising from the application 
of the system.’’ There is a grave element 
of doubt in this assertion. The adverb 
‘*normally’’ alone saves it from being a 
definite mis-statement. Conditions of em- 
ployment in the industry to-day are far 
from normal. 

Let us pursue this point through to 
actual application, taking as an example 
a bricklaying gang. When conditions 
prevail which permit the gang to. keep 
going on a bonus-carrying operation for a 
whole week, then the bonus paid does 
compensate the contractor for his addi- 
tional outlay. But let us suppose that 
the gang spends two or three days in 
that week either waiting for materials or 
working on necessary but unprofitable 
jobs, and for the remainder of the week 
goes on to bonusable work and earns a 
substantial bonus. Then we have a dif- 
ferent story. The-cost to the contractor 
of the work on which he has paid a bonus 
is not to be found’in the actual hours 
spent on the operation, but must be looked 
for in the wage packets of the gang at 
the end of the week. 

- Here appears the first flaw. A man is 
paid a bonus, not on his week’s output, 
but for individual operations. Thus a 
contractor could be losing money on the 
whole of a gang’s output for five days in 
a week yet still have to pay a bonus for 
an easy target job executed on the sixth 
day. Ee 
To take’ another example: a carpenter 
spends a week or two doing the many and 
various tasks which crop up on even the 


best regulated of contracts; jobs which ° 


show little or no return to the contractor. 
Then a load of doors arrives and the car- 
penter sets too and very quickly earns 
‘himself a substantial bonus. What is the 
cost to the contractor of hanging those 
doors—the actual hours spent on @hem or 
the hours before and after when the 
craftsman’s output had been negligible? 
Obviously it is the latter. 

These two examples lead us to one con- 
clusion. The system of payment by 
results will recompense the contractor 
only when the run of work is continuous. 
Delays and hold-ups, with the resultant 
fluctuating bonus pay-sheet, can only 


mean that the contractor is losing money 
not only on the swings but on the 
roundabouts also. 


The Operatives’ Side. 

So much for the contractor. Now let 
us examine the operatives’ side. Strangely 
enough—or so it may appear on the sur- 
face—inquiries and experience lead to only 
one cunsasion : it would appear that the 
majority of men would be pleased to see 
an end to the system. Few, if any, think 
that it has come to stay, or that it will 


become a part of building practice after 


the war. It is a cause of dissatisfaction 
and argument on contracts, and they would 
be pleased to see an end to it. 

But such sweeping conclusions need sub- 
stantiating, so let us examine how the 
system in operation affects the operatives. 
Even after the most drastic adjustments 
have been made for site conditions there 
must inevitably be invidious comparisons 
between the various bonus-carrying opéra- 
tions. 

Take as an example a labourer excavat- 
ing a deep trench. For a week he may he 
working in water, throwing out heavy 
clay. With a target reduced to meet all 
his difficulties, yet at the same time 
showing a return to the contractor, that 
man has to keep up a steady and consis- 
tent output to get below.the basic figure 
and earn himself even a small bonus. Com- 
pare this operation with that of a man in 
a concreting gang. Given a -good run of 
concreting and a well-balanced gang, he 
will be able to earn a larger bonus whilst 
working under far better conditions. 
There are always jobs which have to be 
done on a large contract which are diffi- 
cult, entail working in bad conditions, and 
yet, owing to the labour costs involved, 
seldom earn the operatives a bonus. And 
it is here arises the first complaint. .“‘ Why 
should I have to do this work and get no 
bonus?’”’ asks the man on the unprofit- 
able job. Yet it has to be done. Is the 
bonus clerk to close his eyes to the cost 
of the operation and pay a bonus just to 
keep harmony and prevent a man work- 
ing with a sense of grievance?) He might 
do this, but it is not the bonus system. 

The next difficulty we meet is in the 
gangs themselves. Take as an example 
six bricklayers working together. Three 
are working hard and keeping up a high 
average output. The other three for some 
reason or another are not giving an equal, 
output. At the end of the week the six 
bricklayers receive an equal share in any 
bonus earned. At once the three who 
have worked hard demand to be put on 
their own. ‘‘ Why,” they ask, ‘‘ should 
we earn .bonus for men who are slack- 
ing?’’? A just complaint, and one that, 
if not met, results in a slacking off of the 
whole gang and a drop in production. 

It may not be, of course, a case of 
slacking. One bricklayer may be an 
infinitely faster worker than another, yet, 
if the contractor carries out the instruc- 
tion in Clause 8 of the Payment by_Re- 
sults memorandum, which reads, ‘‘Bonus- 
ing will normally be by gangs, and the 
principle is to be applied to the maximum 
extent possible,’ that bricklayer may be 
working with men much slower than him- 
self. He will very quickly discover that, 
however hard he may work, the slowness 
of the others ‘will spoil any chance~ he 
would have of earning a worthwhile 
bonus. 

.It must always be borne in mind that 
the labour to-day is not of the standard 
that the industry had at its command 
before the war. So what is a contractor 
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to do—should he segregate the good 
worker from the bad and have a few men 
earning a regular bonus and remainder 
not even reaching the basic output figure? 
That would make the few satisfied, the 
remainder even more disgruntled, and 
would tend to ¢éonvert bonusing into a 
philanthropic institution. 

Another point worth noting is the fact 
that, as yet, some contractors have not 
come to realise the importance of bonus- 
ing and the effect a faulty application can 
have on output. Bonusing, to be applied 
correctly, is a fine art. Hours must care- 
fully be set against output ; measurements 
must be exact, abstracted and transferred 
to the bonus sheet almost as meticulously 
as in the preparation of a bill of quanti- 
ties. Any other method only leads to end- 
less disputes and general dissatisfaction. 

Take concreting for an example. The 
basic output for concrete to large areas 
= 10/7 mixer is 4 cu. yds. per hour. 

hen everything is straightforward it is 
a fairly simple matter to arrive at the 
bonus due. But it becomes much more 
complicated when adjustments have to be 
made for such contingencies as ‘‘ Concrete 
mixed’ by one 10/7 and one 14/10. Fed 
by mechanical feeder. -Carted to site by 
two dumpers. Gang includes two boys 
aged 17 years.’”’ Unless all these factors 
are taken into consideration and allowed 
for, one of two things will result. Either 
the contractor will be paying a bonus 
which has not been earned, or the men 
will go short of a deserved bonus. Either 
of which, in itself, is a serious matter. 

And then, what class of work does 
Payment by Results produce? There can 
only be one answer to that question. 
When a craftsman is induced to sacrifice 
his craftsmanship to enlarge his pay 
packet there can only be one outcome, and 
is it not evident in the quality of the work 
that has. gone on since the introduction of 
the scheme? 


And this brings us to what is, after all, 
the most important question of all. Has 
the system produced more work than 
would have been the case had it not been 
adopted ? 

Until the full facts of war-time build- 
ing are known it would be rather pre- 
sumptuous to.venture too definite an 
opinion. Indeed, the question would lend 
itself as a subject for endless. debate. 
This much, however, may be said’; Certain 
operations have gone forward in leaps and 
bounds. This has resulted in what might 
be termed ‘spasmodic progress as compared 
with the steady, consistent progress of 
pre-war building. 

And if we admit, as it would séem 
reasonable to do, that these ‘‘highlights of 
output ’”’ are due solely to the system of 
payment by results, we must also admit 
that those who instituted the system have 
achieved their object—increased output. 

But at what cost is a story that has 
still to be told. ; 


A George Medal Award. 

Mr. J. W. Ellingham, of Dartford, 
chairman of the London Master Builders’ 
Association’s South-Eastern Area, has re- 
ceived news that his son, Sergeant Robert 
Ellingham, R.A.S.C., has been awarded 
the George Medal for gallantry in Sidily. 
Sergeant Ellingham, who was wounded 
during the exploit which won him his 
decoration, has now completely recovered 
and is back with his unit. 


* Book Received. 


Key to War Damact.—Kdited by 
Ronald Staples. (Published by ‘‘ Taxa- 
tion,’ 98, Park-street, London, W.1.) 


. Price 6s. 3d. net. 
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“BUILDING CONTROLS 
MUST GO!” 


Mr. H. C. Hartanp, F.I.0.B., President 
of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, was the guest of honour of the Asso- 
ciation’s Central Area No. 5 at a luncheon 
in Zeeta’s Berkeley Rooms, Putney, on 
Wednesday, December 8. He was accom- 
panied 7 his two Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
J. S. Galbraith and Mr, E. W. Garrett. 
Among other guests were the Director of 
the National Federation, Sir Jonah 
Walker-Smith, M.P., and Mr. G. W. 
Buchanan, F.I.0.B., Junior Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Federation. 

Major G. P. Parker, chairman of the 
Area, presided, and several of the Area 
chairmen and secretaries from other of 
the areas into which the L.M.B.A. divides 
London attended. No. 5 Area includes 
Wandsworth, Battersea, Lambeth, Cam- 
berwell and Southwark 

Mr. Haruanp, in the course of his 
address, urged that as soon as_ possible 
after the war controls, both of labour and 
building materials, should be abolished. 
During the war, he said, labour had been 
very seriously controlled. Men had been 
directed from their usual occupations and 
manner of life to works which the Govern- 
ment had considered essential in the war 
effort, often on sites where there had been 
little comfort and many privations to put 
up with. Labour had really done a good 
job of work in pulling its weight for the 
war effort. That control had got to go at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Building firms, on the other hand, had 
taken hard knocks. Businesses had been 
reduced in many cases almost to closing- 
down point by men being directed from 
them, men who had been with them over 
long periods, and whom they had come 
to regard with family affection and as a 
part of the businesses, Many smaller firms 
had had to close their doors owing to lack 
of work. 

Even at the present moment, when we 
considered we had reached the maximum 
we could be called upon to stand in loss 
of men and staff, older men were mene 
taken for what must surely be regarde 
as the climax of effort by the industry to 
bring our powerful foe to his knees. 

‘*For post-war work,’’ said Mr. Har- 
land, ‘‘it will be necessary to obtain the 
maximum of co-operation, but that will 
have to be on the basis of willing co-opera- 
tion, not coercion. The sooner the Govern- 
ment appreciates this and decides to co- 
operate with the industry, the sooner will 
there be a better feeling between Govern- 
ment Departments, employers and em- 
ployees. 

‘* As to control of materials, I say—(1) 
Free the market from unnecessary con- 
trols, and (2) fix maximum prices_ of 
materials for short periods at a time. This 
will make for cheaper production. It is 
only when controls are removed and manu- 
facturers are permitted to manufacture in 
a normal, healthy, competitive way that 
prices will fall. ; : 

‘* During the war some materials, especi- 
ally timber, have been in short supply, 
and as a war-time measure it has been 
necessary to control their manufacture and 
sale. But in a country freed from war 
there must be freedom of trading. 

‘* With the relaxation of controls many 
of the Ministries which have been set up 
will disappear. From the point of view 
of national economy these Ministries 
should not be tolerated for one minute 
longer than is necessary. So my advice 
to them now is to prepare for speedy dis- 
solution as soon as victory has been 
achieved.” 

Mr. E. W. Garrett proposed the toast 
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of ‘The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers,’’ and Mr. J. 8. Gat- 
BRAITH replied. Mayor ParKER proposed 
the toast of ‘‘The President and the 
London Master Builders’ Association,’’ to 
which Mr. Harland’s speech was a 
response, and the final toast, ‘‘ The 
Guests,” was proposed by Mr. Warren J. 


Hr. 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Towns: a Close-Up. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Price 5s. 

This book does not make cheerful read- 
ing. We may well echo the hope which 
the Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield ex- 
presses in her preface that it will be the 
last of its kind, as it exposes a condition 
of things that many are inclined to 
imagine had been relegated to the past 
to a much greater extent than its investi- 
gations prove to be the case. To quote 
Miss Bondfield’s preface, its object is to 
“take the needs of the community as a 
whole, get right down to foundations, and 
build a co-ordinated structure of services 
which leaves no gap. Education—physi- 
cal, mental and social—must be the birth- 
right of all. Health work in the schools 
must not be nullified by constant threats 
to health in the home surroundings and 
habits in such slums as are herein de- 
scribed. A high sanitary standard for 
both home and person must be made 
possible for all.’ 

The comparative unhealthiness of the 
industrial towns as compared with the 
country has long been recognised as due 
to overbuilding and overcrowding, the 
effects of smoke, and the worser effects 
of poverty on standards of living. Per- 
haps the most serious evil of town life is 
its effect on the psychology of the worker, 
the discouragement of clean and whole- 
some conditions, and the distractions 
which offer un easy escape from responsi 
bilities that are found burdensome. The 
great efforts that have been made by 
local authorities and the building indus- 
try to provide good homes have been in 
large measure nullified by the habits of 
the people, who, having always been 
living: in slums, are untrained in the use 
of the improvements offered. So many 
slums still remain that those who are 
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neglectful of their homes and children 
still form a substantial proportion of the 
town population, as is proved by the 
statistics of the case of health and 
cleanliness. 

It is not enough, therefore, to provide 
well-built and well-arranged homes with- 
out a complementary study of town life 
as a whole. Beginning with the children, 
the schools require more space, pleasant 
surroundings, and skilfully devised access 
free from traffic dangers, complete health 
services, provision for such meals as will 
reduce the.burden on working parents, 
and various other facilities. For the 
housewife, at present too often thriftless 
and ill-advised in her expenditures, mar- 
keting should be made easier and more 
economical in time and money by a better- 
organised system of supplies and stores or 
shopping centres. At present, many of 
the poorer classes get worse value in pur- 
chasing than any other section of the 
community; to some extent this may be 
unavoidable, but efficient planning and 
organisation would effect a considerable 
improvement, 

The deplorable conditions in many 
towns which are indicated by this re- 
search could be ameliorated to some 
extent by the provision of good town 
planning and homes built in accordance 
with the recognised standards, but these 
measures will only be fully successful in 
conjunction with a vigorous educational 
programme to inculcate a type of life 
and conduct in accordance with such 
improved facilities. 


Glimpses of Polish Architecture. By 
Roman SoutynskI, translated by Prter 
JorDAN. Published by Standard Art 
Book Co. {for Polish Ministry of 
Information]. Pp. 56, illustrated. 6s. net. 


This attractively produced and lavishly 
illustrated book serves not only as a sou- 
venir of the exhibition of Polish architec- 
ture held at the R.I.B.A. some time ago, 
but also as an introduction to a subject with 
which most English people are unfamiliar. 
There was a previous opportunity for us 
to learn something of traditional Polish 
building some nine years ago, when M. 
Loukomski exhibited at the R.I.B.A. a 
striking collection of drawings, mainly of 
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Seen above is one of the many charming drawings by Mr. G. Alan Fortescue, F.R.1.B.A., which cones 


in ‘‘ Our Heritage ’’"—a further selection from a Bedfordshire Notebook by Mr. 


Fortescue—wit 


notes by ‘‘ Touchstone.’’ Price 2s. 6d., the book is published by the Bedfordshire Times Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Bedford. 
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timber-built synagogues. Timber architec- 
ture is represented in the book now under 
review, and is indeed one of the distinc- 
tive features of Poland, including some 
picturesque old churches dating from the 
fifteenth century onwards, as well as 
dwelling-houses; and timber houses con- 
tinued to be built right up to the present 
war. oe 
The outstanding characteristic of the 
historical buildings illustrated and de- 
scribed by M. Soltynski is their affinity 
to Western rather than Eastern Europe; 
it jumps to the eye that Poland is pre- 
dominantly a Roman Catholic country. 
The twin-towered basilicas of the eleventh 
century display Rhenish Romanesque influ- 
ence, the Cistercian monasteries which 
followed them are French in character, 
and the beautiful late Gothic brick 
churches of the fourteenth century re- 
semble the architecture of the North 
German Hansa towns, such as Lubeck. 
The Renaissance movement reached 
Poland early, and direct from Italy, but 
soon assumed a distinctive form. The 
town halls of Zamose and Poznan, and 
the charming courtyard of the royal castle 
at Wawel, illustrate this tendency. On 
the other hand, the exterior of the Jesuit 
church at Cracow (1597-1616) is an exact 
copy of the Gesu in Rome. The baroque 
style had a great vogue in Poland, where 
a host of churches and chateaux attest its 
popularity and resemble those of Austria 
and Bavaria. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century there was a reversion 
to strict classical design under King 
Stanislas Augustus, a great patron ot 
architecture and town planning. 

Since Poland regained its independence 
in 1919, tremendous strides have been made 
in all branches of building, and especially 
in large schemes of civic and industrial 
development. These were badly needed, 
for even in 1914, we are told, Lodz, with 
a population of 600,000 “‘ had unpaved 
streets, no drains, and no water supply. 
There was a brief fashion for ‘‘ box-like 
houses,’ but these ‘‘ offended our sense 
of proportion,” and were soon abandoned 
for something rather more human. A 
series of excellent photographs shows the 
hospitals, sanatoria, spas, recreational 
centres, schools, colleges, Government build- 
ings of all sorts, banks, municipal flats and 
cottages, houses and bungalows, erected 
with great taste and energy during the 
brief interval of 20 years between the two 
wars. This book is indeed a revealing 
testimonial to Polish brains and _enter- 
prise, now so brutally paralysed by the 
forces of barbarism; and, above all, the 
great new city and port of Gdynia -shows 
what the nation was capable of accom- 
plishing when it had the chance. : 

Meanwhile, the architectural torch is 
being kept alight by a Polish school of 
architecture, temporarily housed at Liver- 
pool University; and by a few refugee- 
architects who inspired the recent exhi 
bition. M. S. B. 


Reconstruction and Town and Country 
Planning. By Str Gwitym_ Grszon, 
C.B., C.B.F., D.Sc. 1942. Published 
by Rolls House, 2, Bream’s-buildings, 
E.C.4. Price 15s. 

This book may be summarised as 
follows: It opens with reviews of the 
Uthwatt and Scott reports; the first part 
of the main text deals with land values, 
compensation and the like; the present 
difficulties, inequities and hindrances to 
good planning are pointed out. The second 
part opens with a statement of the prin- 
ciples of planning, the location of indus- 
tries, the distribution of the population, 
the problem of the large town, and other 
related matters. The third part includes 
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improvements in training for planners, and 
claims that a large planning scheme 
should be the work of a team, followed 
by considerations as to the special 
measures which will be required for the 
emergencies of the early years of peace. 

The scope of the work is most compre- 
hensive, the author has not only read 
much on his subjects but also draws freely 
on his personal experiences, gained through 
long years of administrative activity. 
Frankly speaking, his book does not make 
easy reading, mainly because Sir Gwilym 
is so exceptionally well-informed that he is 
inclined to accompany every proposal he 
cites with numerous qualifications, and the 
succession of ‘‘ pros and cons’”’ leaves a 
somewhat confused impression as to what 
action he would take under all the circum- 
stances that he visualises as likely to 
arise. The result is that a much clearer 
impression would have been gained had 
the 100,000 words or so to which the book 
runs been condensed by giving short shrift 
to many of the objections which are 
raised, and which the author spends many 
words in demolishing, and not always 
finally, even then, as he seems to find 
a pleasure in visualising the difficulties by 
which every form of reconstruction is sur- 
rounded, and to be very dubious as to the 
possibility of ultimate success. 

All the same, credit must be given to 
an honest attempt to forewarn the reformer 
that his path will not be easy, and to sign- 
post his road as to the dangers to be 
avoided. This is an ungrateful réle, and 
one that is by no means so exciting as the 
imaginative utterances of the enthusiast. 
Doubtless a long administrative career 
results in a tendency to suspect the effi- 
cacy of drastic measures of reform and to 
prefer types of procedure employing tradi- 
tional methods to the maximum extent, 
by which it is possible to achieve some- 
thing like the desired end. The two 
schools are well typified by those who 
accept Mr. Reddaway’s thesis that the 
replanning of London, after the Great Fire 
(quoted in this book), was the best prac- 
ticable under the circumstances; and those 
who still regret the abandonment of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s bolder plan. 

Nevertheless, the author does make a 
strong bid for individual initiative, some- 
what qualified indeed, and even relying 
as much on the common-sense of the 
‘‘ plain’ man’? as on the imaginative 
brilliance of the artist. Though the latter 
does get a few words of appreciation and 
it is admitted that ‘‘ the best planners are 
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born and not made,” it appears that even 
they would require to be fairly closely 
fenced round with regulations and other 
limitations lest their imaginings should 
outstep the material needs. Rather too 
much emphasis seems to be laid on the 
varied spheres of knowledge affecting 
general planning ; they undoubtedly extend 
to every aspect of life, but the principle 
of co-ordinating such studies, even if they 
are usually more limited, is well recognised 
by architects in particular, and by some 
other technicians to a lesser extent. 

The problem of control, whether by the 
State, the local authorities, or a combina: 
tion of the two, receives a good deal of 
attention, and various alternatives are 
reviewed ; the efficiency of official methods 
is perhaps given more credit than the ex- 
perience of the general public is inclined to 
accept, as these always tend to lag behind 
those employed by professional and _ busi- 
ness concerns in general, but this is not a 
difficulty easy to overcome, and it can only 
be hoped that they will be able to meet 
the importance of the demand on them 
and not, unduly delay the operations needed 
to achieve speedy and effective planning 
and reconstruction. H.V. b. 


IN PARLIAMENT 
HOUSING AFTER THE WAR. 

One of the chief topics of debate 
during ‘the recent discussions on re- 
construction has been housing. 

In the Commons Mr. Barnes urged 
that decisions should be taken in the 
Scott, Barlow and Uthwatt Reports— 
particularly the latter. How, he asked, 
could any local authority deal with the 
problem of rebuilding, and especially of 
rebuilding blitzed areas, in the present 
state of things? 

Str Irvine ALBERY pointed out that 
post-war housing had to be divided into 
two sides. First, there was permanent 
post-war housing, which involved plan- 
ning and the general betterment of 
housing conditions. Second, there was 
emergency and _ probably to a large 
extent temporary, housing which must 
be provided to meet the immediate need, 
They should have a Minister directly re 
sponsible -for housing, and not have four 
different Ministers involved. He favoured 
making the Minister of Health respon- 
sible for permanent housing. The 
Ministry of Works must have a great 
deal to do with temporary housing, in 
which prefabricated buildings would be 
of great assistance. 

Mr, A. Epwarps said that they had 
had steel houses built in Middlesbrough. 
They cost more than £1,000 each, and 
they were terrible things. They had 
nearly all had to be rebuilt. They were 
a horrible example, and, if there were 
to be temporary houses, he begged the 
House to see that they were gcod enougl: 
to live in. 

Sir Wiwam Jowitt, the Minister 
without Portfolio, replying for the 
Government, referred hon. members to 
the reply* given by Mr. Lyttelton, 
the Minister of Production. He added 
that at present such building labour 
as was available had to be devoted 
very largely to the services of the 
war and to the direct war effort in 
various ways. The result was that build 
ing labour, so long as it was employed 
for these war purposes, was not available 
for peace purposes. 

Mr. Kirkwoop: Is it not the case that 
all the factories have been now built, 
and is not the labour free to build 
houses ? 

Str W. JowrTT: If it were, we could 
do much more to help the hon. member, 
but, as he knows, there are barracks and 
hospitals and all sorts of establishments 
to be provided for the Americans at the 
present time. 





(* Tue Buitper, December 10. Page 478.) 
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EaRL WINTERTON : Will it be made plain 
to the American Government that their 
troops coming here must put up with 
some discomfort, and that our first duty 
is to house our own people? 

Sir W. Jowitr: The Government are 
certainly doing all they can to avoid 
withdrawing men from work which is of 
prime importance. But aerodromes fnust 
be built—there is no getting away from 
that. What we have to do, therefore, is 
this: At the earliest possible moment we 
have to devote all the labour we can to 
what is, quite obviously, the funda- 
mental matter of building houses for the 
people. 


Lord Woolton in thé Lords. 


In the Lords, Lorp ADDISON recalled 
the difficulties of the past, and urged 
that the Government should not leave 
the provision of new houses to the good 
will of the local authorities. A begin- 
ning should be made by the Governmeat 
contemplating the mobilisation of the 
whole of the building industry to tackle 
these immense tasks exactly as they had 
been mobilised for war work. This 
would need ‘directing, otherwise there 
would be the most unholy -inflation of 
prices, a dreadful scramble, and the work 
would be discredited. He also favoured 


prefabricated ~houses, but advocated 


strict control over design, materials and 
prices, He shuddered to think what 
would happen if the jerry-builder were 
let loose on prefabrication. 

LoRD WooLton, the Minister of Re- 
construction, said that a programme of 
4,000,000 houses had already been men- 


- tioned as an objective—indeed, as the re- 
quirement of the country. He was not - 


promising 4,000,000 houses, but he could 
say that the Government were planning 
to expand the building industry so as to 
cope with a programme of that quite 
colossal magnitude. That meant a labour 
force of 1,250,000: men from an industry 
that had had to make a very heavy con-, 


tribution towards the provision of our 


war needs, and it was bound to be some 
time before the industry could be ex- 
panded sufficiently to meet all the claims 
for building in the post-war years. Their 
immediate objective would be to see that 
the resources of that industry, as they 
expanded, were applied to the most 
urgent needs, among which, clearly. 
housing took the foremost place. For. 
that rehousing of the people, it was 
platitudinous to say, they would need 
labour and materials and a suitable level 
of building costs. Lord Portal, the 
Minister of Works, would not be unmind- 
ful of the question of building costs. A- 
great deal of preparatory work had 
already been done. Local authorities, on 
whom must fall a substantial part of the 
housing work in the early years of the 
war, already held enough land for over 


100,000 houses, and sites for as mapy. 


again were in process of being acquired. 
The next step was to advise local authori- 
ties what kind of houses they should 
build, so that they could go further 
ahead with’ their detailed plans. He 
could promise local authorities that they 
would have the best advice on this 
matter that the Central Government were 
able to give them, and they would haye 
that very quickly. 

Meanwhile, the “Minister of Works was 
arranging to erect a number of experi- 
mental houses built with various sorts 
of rhaterials, which would be available 
as a demonstration to local authorities 
and to the public of what could be done 
and at what cost it”“could be done. The 
needs of the war would determine when 
house building could start. In the mean- 
time, they were seeing that all the pre- 
parations were made so that the could 
get a flying start as soon as possible. In 
regard to the plans of the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, he could 
assure the House that the pyoner de- 
velopment of the land would not be 
prevented or delayed either by motives 
of personal gain or other selfish reasons. 
The Government proposals ,on that 
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matter, which affected the groundwork 
of all sound planning, would be laid 
before Parliament at a very early date, 
after Christmas, so that local authorities 
could make preparations to meet the 
responsibility which would fall on them. 
-In a later speech, LorD WooLTOoN de- 
clared that the Government were going to 
concentrate on building houses, not 
cinemas, after the war. The post-war pro- 
gramme would certainly be based on a 
settlement of priorities. It would not be 
possible, unless the country was to run 
into a terribly inflationary position, to 
allow anyone to build just what he 
thought would be most profitable to 
build’ For a period, the duration of 
which he could not foresee, it would have 
to be ensured that materials and labour 
were used for purposes of the greatest 
national interest. The primary responsi- 
bility for housing policy would, continue 
to rest with the Minister of Health. It was 
that Department which would approve 
schemes prepared by the local authori- 
ties with whom would rest, as in the past, 
the execution of a substantial part. of 
the housing programme. To meet war- 
time needs, however, greatly expanded 
technical services had been provided by 
the Ministry. of ‘Works, and it had now 
become the central Government authority 
on designs, specifications, materials and 
building technique. The Government 
naturally desired that in the framing and 
execution of a post-war housing pro- 
gramtme ful] advantage should be taken 
of the great wealth of technical know- 
ledge and experience that was now avail- 
able in the Ministry of Works. It had, 
therefore, _been arranged that the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Works, together with other departments 
concerned, such as town and omenty 
planning: and agriculture, should col- 
laborate in preparing for the guidance of 
local authorities a manual of general in- 
struction on housing matters. This would 
ensure that the Ministry of Health and 
the local authorities would have the full 
benefit of the special knowledge of the 
Ministry of Works on questions of plans, 
designs, specifications, materials and 
building iechnique. It would secure that 
this technical advice was made available 
without any necessity for local authorities 
to submit schemes to the Ministry of 
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Works as well as the Ministry of Health, 
and in post-war schemes the Ministry of 
Health would be the single channel of 
communication: between the Government 
and the local housing authorities. 

The acquisition of land was.of great 
urgency. Until it’ was settled it would 
not be possible to proceed with specific 
development proposals. He could not 
give a precise date on which legislation 
would be submitted, but he could give an 
assurance that there would not be a , 
moment’s delay between the time the 
draft of the Bill was completed and its 
submission to Parliament. In the mean- 
time, a White Paper would be made avail- 
able which would cover the questions of 
compensation and betterment in the 
widest sense, and woultprovide a back- 
ground against which Parliament would 
consider the Bill.’ The Bill would indi- 
cate the scope of the powers of purchase 
and the procedure to be followed in ex- 
ercising those powers, and by whom pur- 
chase was to be made. It would also in- 
elude any necessary provisions with re- 
gard to the basis of purchase, including 
the application of the 1939 ceiling. There 
would be provision for the acquisition of 
land essential to proper planning of- an 
area, including land which was outside 
the immediate limits of the area which 
had been devastated. Controversial and 
difficult as was the problem of land, he 
believed it would not be long before they 
arrived at a reasonable, fair and sensible 
soliftion. 


Houses to be Built. 


Mr, ButcHer asked’ the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works how 
many houses he proposed to build during 
the first six months of 1944. : 

Mr. Hicks said that he assumed the 
hon, member had in mind the experi- 
mental houses referred to by his right 
hon. friend the Minister of Production 
on November 30, which it was proposed 
to build to demonstrate the possibilities 
of various methods of construction. A 
first. instalment of twelve houses, in six 
pairs, was contemplated. In addition, 
eight other houses were being built for 
the Building Research Station to enabie 
full-scale scientific research to be made 
into problems of building’ construction 
generally. 4 ; 


The Paint Industry. 


Str JOHN Metior asked the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Work: 
why he was proposing to inquire into the 
earnings of the paint industry; when the 
imquiry would begin; and how would it 
be conducted. 

Mr. Hicks said that it was a well. 
recognised practice that the appropriate 
Government Department should. satisfy 
itself that the prices of imiportant com- 
modities were reasonable. The Minister of 
Works Proposed to inquire into the earn- 
ings of the paint industry in order to 
implement his responsibility in regard 
to the prices of building materials. Dis- 
cussions had already ‘begun with the 
industry. The inquiry would be con- 
ducted, as was usual in these matters, 


-by an examination of the accounts of 


certain representative firms. 


Research Lahoratories. 


Mr. HutcHinson asked the Parliamen: 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
under what conditions he was prepared 
to grant facilities to firms engaged in the 
production of technical or-scientifio pr- 
ducts to construct new research labora- 
tories or to extend existing laboratories 
required to enable such ‘firms to under- 
take research necessary for the develop- 
ment-of their post-war trade. 

Mr. Hicks replied that, spbject to the 
overriding demand: of the Government 
building programme and of war demand 
and other ‘essential housing works, 
sympathetic consideration * had been 
given and would be given to applications 
to construct or extend research labora- 
tories which had the support of the 
Departments concerned. ' 
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{| LAGGING 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ALTHOUGH insulation is one of. the most 
obvious ag of saving heat, a surprising 
amount is lost through: inefficient lagging. 
This loss is sometimes due to lack of 
appreciation of the extent’ to which heat 
can escape from an unlagged surface, but 
it is more often due to lack of care in 
maintaining the lagging in good order, 
or because the lagging was not. properly 
applied in the first “place. 

hen a surface is hotter than its sur- 
roundings it radiates heat to the cooler 
objects around it. Moreover, air flows 
over the surface and thus takes heat away 
from it by contact, being itself warmed 


up in the process. The rate at which» 


heat escapes from a hot surface depends 
on how hot the surface is ‘and upon 
whether a wind (or draught) is blowing 
over the surface. There is no season why 
coal should be used in the boiler to heat 
the surrounding atmosphere, particularly 
if the surface, e.g., a pipeline carrying 
steam or hot water; is outside in the open 
air. 

It is always easier to grasp what is 
happening if the story is put into figures, 
and here are some figures to illustrate the 
point. Let us suppose that. the tempera- 
ture of the air is 70 deg. .F.,; and thet a 
surface at 100 deg. F. is losing heat in 
still air (no wind or draught) at a rate 
called 1. The relative rates of heat loss 
instill air are then approximately~ as 
follows :— — 

Surface temp., 100 deg. F., 200 deg. F., 
300 deg. F., 400 deg. F., 500 deg. F. 

Rate of heat loss, 1, 6, 13, 22, 34. 

If there is a current of air over the 
pipe, the loss is increased; thus, taking 

deg. F. as the comparison figure, we 
have :— 

Wind velocity, miles/hr., 0, 10, 20, 

60 


Wind velocity, feet/sec., 0, 14.7, 29.4, 
88. ~ 


Rate of heat loss, 6, 6.6, 7.5, 8.2, 10.4. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
the only way to reduce this heat loss is 
by reducing the temperature of the outer 
surface. This is effected by applying insu- 
lation or “‘lagging.’’ If the surface tem- 
perature could be so refluced that it was 
the same as that of the outer air, there 
would be no loss of heat. It ‘is not pos- 
sible, however, .to go quite as far as this 
in practice, but a really good insulation 
will save as much,as 95 per cent. of the 
heat loss. 

The following table shows the actual 


extent of the heat’ losses from a pipe con- 
’ veying saturated steam in still air :— 


ressure of steam, Ib./sq. in., 70, 220, 


570. 
Temperature of ‘steam, deg. F., 500, 


Heat loss from bare pipe, B.Th.U. per 


sq. ft. per hour, 650, 1,080, 1,650. 

Heat loss as tons of coal per year per 
100 ft. of 6-in. pipe, 43, 72, 110. 

The importance of some form of insula- 
tion will thus be seen from the above 
example; quite a small thickness of 
reasonably good insulation will ‘save at 
least 80 per cent. of the loss. 

Insulating material consists of some 
substance which will resist the passage of 
heat through it. Air is a very bad con- 
ductor of heat, and therefore such mate- 
rials generally contain a great number of 
small air-pores throughout their bulk. If 
the insulation is allowed to get wet, the 
air in the pores is replaced by water, and 
because water is a much better conduc- 
tor of heat than air,* the insulating 





* Water conducts heat’ 25 times better than 
air at about 200 deg. F. 
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material loses most of its valuable heat- 
saving property. The first rule, there- 
fore, is that the insulation must be KEP? 
DRY. It must obviously be dried when 
it is put on to the surface that it is to 
insulate. 

On the other hand, it is very impor- 
tant that the insulation should. be properly 
applied’ to the surface. If it is packed 
too tightly the material is compressed, air 
Pag are therefore reduced, and again 
the material conducts heat too well. If, 
owing to vibration or improper fixing, the 
insulation shakes down into a compact 
mass at the bottom and exposes part of 
the pipe at the top, the condition is even 
worse, , The very greatest care is needed 
in putting insulation on a pipe or other 
surface. A good insulating material may 
be spoiled by careless application. Makers’ 
instructions should always be followed. 

Some insulating materials are supplied 
by manufacturers in the form ‘of mat- 
tresses, slabs, or shaped sections, and 
then fastened in position by straps, clips 
or wires. Slag wool, glass wool and 
asbestos are generally used in prepared 
forms, and are simple to apply if the 
manufacturers’ instructions are carefully 
followed. : 

The most common lagging material to- 
day is 85 per cent. magnesia, and is often 
applied in the plastic form ‘by the user 
himself, or it may also be obtained in 
the pre-moulded slab or sectional form 
mentioned above. It consists of 85 per 
cent. of basic magnesium carbonate with 
which is incorporated 15 per cent. of 
asbestos fibre. The carbonate begins to 
decompose and disintegrate at about 600 
deg. F’. (320 deg. C.), so that above this 
temperature*it must be protected from the 
hot surface by a layer of special heat- 
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resisting cement .which is applied as a 


primary covering, the thickness being 
such that the magnesia does not become 
heated to its temperature of decomposi- 
tion. Plastic magnesia is supplied as a 
powder, and is first mixed into a suitable 
paste with water. The plastic mixture is 
applied by hand in rough coats or layers, 
each about.4in. thick, leaving deep finger- 
marks to serve as a key for subsequent 
coats, until the required thickness is 
reached. Each layer must be allowed to 
dry completely before the next is added, 
and the surface must therefore be hot 
enough to dry out the insulation; . the 
temperature of the surface should be 
about 125 deg. F. at first, and. this may 
be increased as further layers are applied. 
If the total thickness of the insulation 
exceeds 2in., it should be reinforced with 
a layer of wire netting at its mean width. 

The next stage is to give the magnesia 
an outer protective covering of not less 
than 4in. of hard-setting, non-conducting 
plastic composition applied over a layer of 
wire netting laced with soft wire. Gal- 
vanised netting is best, but if it cannot 
be obtained, ungalvanised wire may be 
used. This outer layer must be finished 
to a smooth surface to reduce heat losses, 
and when situated under cover should be 
given two coats of paint, preferably 
aluminium paint, which should not be 
applied until it is certain that the insula- 
tion is perfectly dry. For outdoor work 
the insulation should be covered -with a 
layer of waterproof roofing felt kept in 
position by metal strips or wire netting 
(again galvanised if possible), and then 
given two coats of waterproof bituminous 
paint or tar. 

The thickness to which insulation 
should be applied depends on the tem- 
perature of the surface, and, in the case 
of a pipe, on its diameter. Whilst increas- 
ing the thickness will in general reduce 
the amount of heat lost, #t will be found 
that, for a given set of conditions, there 
is an economic thicknéss of insulation 
beyond which it is not practical to go. 
Makers will generally give advice on the 
subject. ; ° 

Although in this article only surfaces 
at fairly high temperatures have been 
considered, it is equally necessary to 
insulate hot-water tanks, pipes, calorifiers, 
etc., for the slower rate of heat loss will 
still amount to very considerable wastage 
of coal over the year. 

It is frequently noticed that valves and 
flanges are left uncovered. This is a very 
prolific source of waste since much more 
heat is dissipated from these than from 
the same length of piping. They are some- 
what more trouble to lag, but it can be 
done quite easily with plastic materials. 
The objection “is sometimes made that 
leaks are less readily noticed when flanges 
and valves are covered with lagging. 
While this is to some extent true, pro- 
vided that they are in good condition 
before ‘insulation they are much more 
likely to remain free from leaks if .they 
are lagged. This is on account of the 
comparative freedom from differential 
temperature stressed in lagged appliances. 

Painting hot surfaces with ordinary 
paints is quite useless, but aluminium or 
even bronze paints, if obtainable, do 
reduce the loss of heat quite considerably. 
They are not an effective substitute for 
lagging, but they are considerably -better _ 
than ,nothing. 


Coal Utilisation Research. 

The British Coal Utilisation Research 
Association issue from the Experimental 
Station, Rickett-street, West Brompton, © 
their Quinquennial 
Report covering the years 1938 to 1943. 
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|Newark-oni-Trent sees HA 
|Newbury eid dasaivn GCA | ” 
|Newcastle-on-Tyne ne} HA 5 
Newcastle-u.-Lyme ..| V/ 
New Forest ........ | V 4 
Newmarket ........ | ¥ 
aren, A on ie sce An in fe “as: i 
| Newport Pa: cece b, , 
lNowhenet CB. i eae ee 2) 1 iat Wellington R.D. 1/114), 1/ 
|Norwich ........8 2/ ~ we Wwawe tec. soe in 
INaneatom2c2222.| 2/0. | 1/79 | Wells (Norfot 3 1/8 | “1/4 
’ West Bromwich C.B. 2/0 1/7 
(Qalcham U.D,<.....) 1/108) “1/58 | : 
Oldham :........... | 2/0 | 1/7" |\Westcliff-on-Sea...... | 1/114] 1/6 
Ormskirk’ Ea | 2/0 1/7 \Weston-super-Mare . | 1/it | if 
Oxford ech astis aar sl 1/114} 1/ Weybridge .......... 1/il'} 1/ 
fr VOmed 32005 | Aol] S$ | Weymouth 72020000: | Woy I 
Ce ad 2/0 ; 1/7 | h 1/10.| 1/54 ||Paignton | 1/114} 1/64 |lwns mse siede.s os 56 
arwich ........:...|. 1/10.) 1/54 ||Paignton .......... | Whitstable .......... 1/10 1/5: 
Burton-on-Trent CB. | 2/0 | 1/7 |iHaslemere -..-.,-<:- 1/10 | 1/54 ||Peterborough ‘> gale habtehes | A ey, 
1/94 | (Borough)) 1/113) 1/64 |Wigan ooo. ess... | 2/0 | 1/7 
1 2/0 OI Soe oc dS cae te 1/104; 1/52 
Willington .......... 2/0 1/7 
Wilmslow .......... /0 1 
Winchester ........ 1/103) “1/ 
Windermere ........ 1/104) 1/5 
VL, RS re 1/ll 1/ 
ita aS Hit 1,5 
WEEN <ccnceetewees 1/1 1/ 
ak, ae 1/104) 1/ 
ingham ........ 1/10 1/ 
‘Wolverhampton C.B. 2/0 1/7 
MR sa ve nn'te 1/9. 1/5 
ecetee Ct) Re 1/114 ist 
|Workington ........ 1/104} 1/; 
lWorksop.........02. 1/114, If 
(Worthing. ..... 1/10 | 1/ 
rexham | t/ital 17 
\|St. Neo’ a ‘Wroxham ... rhe ife 
ailnan ee bee ‘ ||Saffron Walden ee (Wycombe ..........| I/11 } 1 d 
Chediey -...<.2.2 005 1/3 \ISalisbury City ......| {9% ‘Wymoudham ...... 1/9 | If 
Cirencester .......... 1/94 ee 7 1/5} ||\Salisbury Plain ....<.! 1 bl ee 1/105} 1/53 
re Ter ich i‘ 1/64 Sawbridgeworth ....) 1/ MRM Cesk soceea see 2/0 1/7 
* An application for an increase of rates is under discussion. : 
t Plus 2d. per working day. t Plasterers 2/14. 4 Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. * P 
: § Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. HM 


Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d, per day Tool Allowance. 
’ For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page $01. 














and 
iG £5 10s. extra over white 
ADD - ON BRICKS. 


y Plus 24. for smooth one side, and 





THE BUILDER 


Becember 17 1943 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works, at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices for smaller quantities. 
Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevait at the present time, prices of materials should 
be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. 





All loaded free into lorry at the works. “The question 
is still very difficult and a ae 
ont Soe be te BO. dn addon, there, wil 





(London S 
joer P tend od yg Siwiclapette s 10 
Best Stourbridge Fire Brick (Losdon’ Sins.) i= 
< % % 2s 
+A pene choose tee @. Sims 250, -12 0 


«---30 00 One side&twoends 39 
ieiesc= 29 10 0 Twosides&one end 40 


CONN 
coco! 8 oe ACCoPuwwuwF 


rices 

10 

Dole vt wag 33 7 
10 


\Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
3/- per 1,000 except Glazed 


PARTITION SLABS. 


_ Delivered on site London Area. 
 PHorpres ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 


Bricks. 


ad 


s. d. 
2° per yd. sup. > By Te ad peng 
23? a 211 + “cad as 


wN wwe, 
ee 


2 yd. il 3 d. 
sup. id yd. sup. 
Me i ee RR ek 
CRANHAM TERRA COITA. 
ood hE 9 pllaeatamegad Pane aikinamae tied sad 
12x9 ” 
12x9x “6 a 
Sie 12 294" 
Heersres—Keve> Two Sipes. 
ED cice 2:8 12 8S 2S. 
x2" .. 211 = #12°x9"x4".. 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
4d. for smooth 


eee ewer erees 


WWwWNN 
-_ 


_ 
a oa oo An on 


ww 
-_ 
o 


sides. 
STONE. 
Batu Stone.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, ee 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube .. 


wry wow 
e 2 


Beer Strone—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 


Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, PS 2. 
approximate size one way, Id. per 
cubic ft. extra, selected as TY age 
three «sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. , 


os td 
ree 


PORTLAND STONE. 

Brown Whitbed, i in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, deli a in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, eo and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R. .... per ft. cube 4 7 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above . 
ann i ese «Sk cE per ft. cub. 4 7 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—id. eB crenys y sede, ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 3d. bey ft. 

BOR. Gon Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
tries, Wi 0 8. 
Random blocks from TOR nad soce Pfc. 13 


eye 
Zone 


a : 
‘Yorx STONE, See Hood Quality 
Delivered at — Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


30 ft. super) .........--- per ft. super 
6 in. rubbed twe sides, ditto .. “ 
eee scawiis 


——_— N COW; 
oOo 4S WO 


Cnw AN a 
on 
rs) fest <4 


Meow 





Moulded, 
Gua eqetion cilia end copings, 112. io 


SAND. 
Thames Ballast .. Ils. 6d. per yd. 
it Ballast ....... e Of delivered 
FO eee 12s,'0d. ,, » | 4 miles 
aseed Send oe ag = » radius 
in. Shingle ‘ ”  » ; 
in. Broken Brick 16s, 0d. ,, ,, Sabtingion 
reeze ., iG. Od. ,, ., ; 


Best British Portland Cement.” Standard Specifica- 
tion, delivered London area. £ d 


6 ton iad and Sqennas oho. es- per ton 2 it 0 
1 ton to 6 tons Site .,... cece eeeeresece 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ........ 28 6 
“ Ferrocrete ” Raj i nt—+ 

6 ton loads and upwards site ............ 217 0 
EF O00 GAR BO. Socio cre ree decadec 3 : 


Alongside Sake in 80 ton lots ee Aa 
“ Aquacrete ” 


Repellent, “ Blue Circle” 
cement, 30s. om nto on ordinary “ Blaé 








PLASTER. 
as ee 62m d. 
Coarse, Pink . “8 2 6 ~— Coarse 4 8 6 
* White hy 4 0 Finish 414 6 
Pioneer ...... 0 


Above prices for ie loads and ever London Area. 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 3.1 © 
Lias Lime .... 3 7 6 Chalk Lime.... 3 1 0 
Granite Chi pings 115 0 Hair percwe. .. 315 © 
NOTE. are charged Is. and 
Is, 6d, a seened Se eeod condition within three 
Stourbrides ee Peediey i b £2 12s, Gd, i. 
tourbridge in aoe ag, 
6-ton lots at Failway de 


ne 
Delivered at London rate stations in full track loads 
of not less than 6 toms ..........-..++ - Per 1,000 


Best machine-made tiles from sree or 








Circle” prices, 
“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid pomeg oe baer PT be 8 : 
“ Hardening 1 Portland Cement in6ton lots 411 0 Ocnaivantet ditto 786 
Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- Hip and v Giles if Hinedinade. 14 6 
ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. (per meng { 4 13 10 
- ee ; White Portland nee te “isa ‘ achine-made...... 
| Yad rone ton .. percwt. 0 13 HARD WOOD. 
417” Cement» (Ultra Rapid Hatdening) 1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Delivered Site London Area in ae tons lots and, 7 Average price for prime one P Fon oe< 
Plus packages at current prices. Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 0 to 018 © 
Super Ce Cement tGWaterproot). ba ba; 4 1. 0j| Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Note.—Jure sacks age 64. nett per ton | Dry Cuba Mahogany logs...... 21 0 to 140 
(20 sacks) for quantities Ty aeadier one ton. Square-edged Honduras Ogany .... «+. - 016 6 
than one ton 1s, 94d. nett each. Log Cut Honduras “GOBER GIR A 017 6 
Credit: 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- | American Figured Oak ......-...0.++++++ 013 0 
dition within two weeks. American Plain Oak... .....020.cccccccsese 012 6 
£s. d. £ s. d. | Jap, Figured Oak... 2... .ccsccccccccccsts 013 0 
Roman Cement : io 0 Keene’s Cement, White 7 vi Ot es WON Kb vic Seicecc cc ces ccicteccescé 012 6 
Parian Cement 7 0.0 Pink 6 10 0| Teak ...... se cecececccecccecesccccgeoss 015 6 
jonny ary om for cement according to tints per yo ogg Oe ere Wt ale we yicken oeemaae Ms > § 
cwt. Perec ereescereeesee 
michie ee African Mabogany 2210000000. 0000 000000 ou 0 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 3 SMR stp Cf eset he sitscenweeee.s 
carria fob vals track loads to London Rate Station. oon dom ane Oak ....0--eeeeee Ee = : 
c 1: s. d_| Best Scotch glue.................. 
24 by 45 3 0 18 by 10 se m4 2 0 ERROR IDE Soiavid Swawiansncncyes pergaiion 1 2 0 
y . y vuee 
22 by ll |... 34 2 6 16by10.... 2110 0 SOFT WOOD. 
20 by 12 =A. 33 0 9 16by8 .... 1612 6 MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE 
PAY m. Maximum. 
— Scantlings in imported sizes £ @. £€s &@ 
2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 11 in. 47 0 0 58 0 O 


@ SAVE SITE LABOUR 
© SAVE TIMBER 


@ PROVIDE WORKING 





PLATFORM FOR 
FOLLOWING TRADES 


@ SAVE COST 
@ SAVE WEIGHT 


TRUSCON FLOORS - 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 
EARL S COURT* LONDON + SW5* PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 











An advertisement of The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Lid. 
4-501 


PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR British COLUMBIAN Pine. 








PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered + PS nmin 


S.D. 44 “ed Cqueie Ee, For: IRON 


3/- 31/- EF per doz. 
Tomet BiB Cocks FOR IRON. 
sin. 2 in. 
= 72/- per doz. 


D. stop a 
43 a to) 203 / ty 430. 
— -_ — — - = d ~ 
aes WITH TWO UNIONS , a 
inn Tin, 1 jp. iin. 2m } 
bya 7/6 123/- 624/-perdoz. | 
4 Nut 


in, Zin. 1in., ae in. Zin. 
/6 6/8 1/- ME a. 


ef Ton ahas 
agg © 
in. Zin. tin. ve in. ae 
72/- i15/- 144/- 288/- 384/— per doz. 
wes AND —— 
1} in. in. 34 in. 
14/- a = 43 64/9 Hie bdee 
RASS SLEEVES. 
16/9 1376 3s = iE dey" 
fo '— per doz. 
Lehp TRAPS 


wiTH Bi Screws: 
14x Spe. iyx6 Ibs. 2 ae eae pea ol 





Lead P. a 
Lead S. Ee 41/- 67/- 5 
Plumbers’, 1/6. Tinmen’s, 17 Peon 
2/3 Per Ib. 
® "The informatica iven on this page has been. 
. | specially co wappee for Bumper, and i 
The aim in ist is to give, as far as the. 


average prices of materials, not necessa the highess 
or lowest, Quality and quantity sei the affect 

prices—a fact which should be remembered by those: 
one use of this information. Prites are — 
to 24 per cent. cash. discount. 

















er 
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tities. 


ould 


Ne ae ee ee a ae eee eee ae 
cenccoanacacancoo®? 














December 17 1943 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


. METALS. 

Jomsts, GirperSs, &c., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted . EPS RAE 0 
Plain Compound Girders® ............ 2610 0 

tanchions .......... 200 
In Mail Welle ose ss. kas oeoes 35 0 0 

Nore.—These prices are for mndont pieces and not 

special of an awkward na 

MILD iL ROUNDS. “To. Tastes Stations, per 

ton. 

Diameter. £ *, < Dlanpeten, £ d. 

eer eer ae 9. OM! ede me oe ‘21 is 0 

Pon “Rages Et 22 13 9 din. to2jin. 21 0 

Sithe'cee 22 5$ 0 


WROUGHT TUBES AND FIiTTINGs, 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from London stock further 2% on, 
qe 


Tubes. Tubulars, 


7/6" 4°/6" “gfe aa 24"/6" 
Light weight ...... 4 & 4 ‘i 57 
Hea iy leh eighi mes a a i! 
aly. Ske — 
Galv. hea i 20 


vyweight 20 0 0 
Tubes and tubulars sizes }” ie inclusive, charged extra 
of EA? less gross 
oe Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. ” Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over, 





C.I. Hatr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per = in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
1/5} 1/24 44d. 
1/7 1/4 44d. 
1/7 1/6 64d. 
1/8} 1/84 Tad. 
2/04 2/0 9d. 
: CC. GUTTERS. 
Dn” cr ecksanvepegasmes 1/103 1/73 5d. 
SE Mais Sats Sone aeard nae 2/14 1/74 64d. 
a Emer err ope 2/1 1/8 ~ 74d. 
4 oe ce wa te ates 2/2. 1/114 83d. 
SMRi..~ % geen vies pa eons’ 2/82 2/3 104d. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. ’ Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
SM Stock angles. 
2 ID. sce adelcuestemane 2/23 1/53 2/2 
QE MM: eo eisjns's'ctye Cofeaee pee 2/32 1/84 2/74 
FB nus cecrndeuacee ere 2/84 2/14 3 
SERS pine stectegeenves 3/2 2/64 3/7t 
CURSE itet eas cokpoke 3/8 3/04 4/5. 
NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 


L.C.C. Coatrp Son. Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. Bends. am 


ZIM Deve sdaseesiesecees 3/94 2/7. 3/ 
DMs hi cis cd aeeicagere ex 4/5 2/1 3/114 
SMB ind so eves scans 4/9 /2 4/84 
FEMS fo Caner edeecshctshis 4/10 3/114 -5/5} 
GOS Sos ces ie veces ees 5/34 4/5 6/3% 
L.C.C. Coated Drain Pip ; 
cwt, qr. I per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
3 in. Ee © a 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4 in., BSB AE acne 8/7 8/2 14/5 
z = ae det’. Spee See 10/7 14/9 22/3 
i Be ea 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Skin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton. basis 
in gery 
s. d. 
IroN.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
QE inv s nc dicccct tous denne: kas a7 26 
IrON.—Staffordshire- Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 
Wiis Bleed IBIS. ia own de ee ccre Seance die 15 e 0 
Mild Stoel HOO... 0.6.6 vices escvscavecve 21 10 0 
Ex Merchant’s Stock 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
Ses... Sa peak Lone e teas Oe nae 2417 6 
24 — vied ateme eee ey Ob cnee eyes 23:2 
a Pee errr ee 2517 6 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 
DENN is cic cnn Fis dechebeniaaetee 27 0 
24 —_ Sec Gens agiee o Sake Galalwieo o/s 2710 0 
budehewaewsslehera dunes dig 28 15 6 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A:— 
MMS NS icone ctr dsndev steers teeta 28 10 0 
24 GAUGE §— oc veccceccccedeccccoccecs 29 0 0 
FORE cove vs teltekh cccvacdscouesdkcewe 30 5 0 
é Per ton 
Ss. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up... eee ccc eccece 28 10 O 


ALL Netr. 

MetaL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
—- and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d, 

. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 gdils.) .. 
aan fs Ground, English White ead, 


cuadins se White Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins free, 
per cwt. 


Genuine Red Lead . 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) .. fis oe 


Size, XD quality ............ ; 
tained and prices 


a 
int 
a 

COAN © rvVwS 


quality 
Turpentine substitute cin be o 


vary according to quality from she, gallon upwards. 


THE GUILDER 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by 


Grade Classification A Al 

“Craftsmen ........ 2/04 2/0 

Laboufers .:...... 1/7 1 /6} 
Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire --A2 
Ayrshire .......... ey we A 
WE has sidecs vss Dunoon .......... A 
Latuews at Meare Bust Fife. 2.5 os 00s A 
Bridge of Aflan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry . wee Edinburgh ........ Ae 
Clackmensanehise. A Fifeshire A 

pA aah a shceleia & A Forfarshire 
Dunblane ........ A Glasgow 
bartonshire ..A Greenock 

D OM Nita a hae ns A Hamilton 








*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Slaters, 1/94 
but 1/11 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. 


Rates of wages in 


the Scottish N.J.C. from May 10. Every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


A2 A3 B Bi 
1/114 i 1/104 go 
1/63 16 1 /54 bore 

Inverness..;....... Perthshire 
Inverurie ........ Al Peterhead . 
Kincardineshire ..A2 i 
Kinross-shire ..... . A Rothesay ... 
Lanarkshire ...... A may reyes 
Midlothian ...... Andrews 
Monica 5 FARES a Selkirkshire 
Moray and Nairn B Selnakie 
Newport .......... A Stornoway 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 Tayport 

i dadtedeaswels A West Lothian . 











Plumbers, 1/10; Plastenest, 1/105 
Labourers, 1/5. 


Painters, 1 1/9 and 
England and Wales are given on page+99 





Per gallon. 
£s. d.| 
Ciel Warm. US occ cc ccedes Outside 0 16. 0} 
pt a LCS a ee ie 018 0 
po SR See s 1:09 
NI a Gs cca eK s'sle's nnd pe 120 
Pale Opal Carriage ............ be) 160 
OR ay Sag oe is 114 0 
PIOGE:) VEGI anes cic ccevcss Inside 1 0 0 
oe OS ee ee pt 100 
Fine Copal Ra Pe a 140 
ine Copal Pes. os 4 ..2-¢ 
Hard Drying ie 00 
Fine Hard Dry. eee Oak ri r2738 
Fine Copal een. a bts 
‘ale do. Ba 114 0 
Best do. $4 146 
Best Japan Gold Size s 114 6 
Best Black Japan ....... 012 0 
bak and Mahogany Stain (water)........ 014 0 
RONNIE Rao a ov a via bre Flic binges 09 6 
RE a roe > 016 0 
Kenting (mee) ono cnc cccccnddscee 017 0 
French and Brush Polish................ 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. 011 0 
,LEAD, &c. 
Per ton 

“Welivered in Londo: n.), £4 
LeaD.—Sheet, English, 4'1b. and up. Jo SSS 
Pipe in LE ays Gt, RCT 38 10 0 

Soil pipe ....... 42 10 
TAINED Sot exci ete desu bcs coe 47 10 0 


Note, —Country “delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 

under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 

under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 

cwt. extra. 

Old lead, ex London me 
at Milis 





VARNISHES, &c. 











ton S£18 0 0. 








= 





Latent Roof 
GLAZING 











| THE SCOTTISH. BUILUER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


ELGIN.—Plans to be prepared by the coun- 
cil’s own architects for fire eet 

FIFESHIRE.—C.C., from plans by own archi- 
tects, to erect 50 houses at nfermline. 

GLASGOW.—Plans passed for alterations and 
additions for the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Air- 
men’s Association, for which the architect is 
Alexander Wright, 110, Blythswood-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW. —Plans passed for alterations and 
additions, .for which the architects are F. 
MacDonald & Partners, 135, Wellington- st., 
Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions, for which the architect is James 
Austin Laird, 55, West Regent-st., Glasgow.— 
Corporation is to erect. nurser. centre at May- 
field school from plans by John MacNab, 129, 
Bath-st., Glasgow. 

KIRKCALDY.—Corporation to erect nursery 
school. 


Rebuilding Britain. 

“Rebuilding Britain,” an exhibition 
organised by the Royal_ Institute of 
British Architects and shown in the 
National Gallery earlier in this year, is 
now on view in a reduced ‘edition at the 
Scottish Building Centre, 425, Sauchie- 
hall-street, Glasgow, C.2, until December 














GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, OS GLAZING QUALITY 
Per ft. oo. 

ac Oph ot AE aR eee ERB MOR Ee 34 
24 ce - Cher ce TS Rak oe . vecccndcven : 5 
RPGR Lisi sct4<tascptuncdensecasusctaitee e 

ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 

Over 500 ft. super of all k inds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, Sis oc osc bec cencceececdvescee aa 
Rough cast double rolled, ¥ in..........- asneee 
Rough cast double rolled, in. ..........++00++ 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, WENNER 2d sds ceed 
Figured — and Cathedral, tinted .......... 
ANE oo an tind derdinnd dcdtesehenee 4 

ng oe Broad ee Cross Reeded and Chevron 


GL Ont WOME /<.3 co casd <p oeageeecanes 04d. 
Roles plate is = gottt price as rough cast double 


rolled. 











The of wee Rolled, } in. thick 
; Wire Cast, + in . thick .. 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship | "Colores Mecsas Mt @ 
” OZ... 
= Cast, $_ in. thick % 
? g 3 * in, thick 0 
Actual manufacturers NonActinic Glass, + in. thick 9 
of: patent glazing. of aah 2 
4 j “VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
Lantern and Skylights, “Vita” Plate Glass, about ;’5 in. thick— s. d. 
Metal Windows, etc. AL Fy ome a ew keer ghaeskio eearninalev ake 3 o 
« vita” Sheet Glas, about 18/20 02. + .2.0..- 20 
Cathedral “ Vita” 
| AYGEE [_TD. at is . 
Ay yippee a Ree nina ote 3°0 
ts in. "Georgian Wired “ Vita” Glass . 3 6 
Metal Window Manufacturers, .° GLASS. BRICKS. 8. a 
Light Steel Constructional Engineers. P.B. 1—8 in.x4pin.x3$in. .... 2 9 each nett 
PB. 245 52 in. x3 Seg 2 ere 
100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 f |p 3—7 in 3 apr: aa 46: f 
P.B. 32—7? in. x 73 in. x 34 in. 
Ring : Waterloo 6314 Radiased Corner Bricks to asich wp tish— 
(6 lines) BI Po leccsecuse sd KesacesPeeps 4 cach nett_ 
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LAW REPORTS 


LANDLORD AND TENANT’S DISPUTE 

ON CONSTRUCTION OF LANDLORD 

AND TENANT (WAR DAMAGE) 
(AMENDMENT) ACT, 1941. 

Kine’s Bencn Division. 

Before Mr. Justice Lewis. 


Langford Property Co., Ltd. v. Pajzs. 

The question raised in’ this case was 
whether the Landlord and Tenant (War 
Damage) (Amendment) Act, 1941, was 
retrospective in its effect as applying to a 


‘short tenancy of a flat in Weymouth- 


street, London, W. 

The material facts of the case were 
these: The plaintiffs, the Langford Pro- 
perty Co., Ttd., the landlords of .the 
premises, brought the action to recover 
from the defendant, Mr. Emerich Pajzs, 
£143 17s. as arrears of rent and charges 
for electricity supplied as being due for 
the period December 4, 1940, to January 4, 
1942, under a tenancy agreement dated 
March 14, 1940, of the flat which was let 
to the defendant for the period of three 
months from February. 4, 1940, and’ there- 
after for periods of three months, at a 
rental of £120 a year plus a small sum 
per month in respect of electricity charges. 

The defendant’s case was a denial that 
he owed the plaintiffs the sum they 
claimed. He paged that the tenancy 
agreement in question came within the 
designation of ‘‘ short tenancy ”’ within 
the meaning of the Act of 1941; that the 


premises in December, 1940, were ren- * 


dered unfit by reason of enemy action, and 
that he had not occupied them since. 
Defendant also alleged that he gave the 
landlords, on December 10, 1940, notice 
terminating the tenancy by handing over 
the keys of the flat to their hall porter, 
who accepted them as the agent of the 
landlords. 


It was submitted on behalf of the de- 
fendant that although the flat was ren- 
dered unfit for habitation before the Act 
of 1941 came into force, the Act was retro- 
spective in its effect, and consequently the 
defendant was released from all liability 
under thé agreement. 

It was argued on behalf of the land- 
lords that if the legislature had intended 
the Amendment Act of 1941 to be retro- 
spective in its effect it would have ex- 
pressly stated so. : 

His lordship held that the Amendment 
Act of 1941 was not retrospective. 

In the course of giving judgment, he 
said that it having been conceded that the 
defendant’s liability under the tenancy 
agreement had ceased when the Act came 
into operation in 1941, the amount of the 
claim as originally pleaded by the plain- 
tiffs would have to be reduced. 

Continuing, his lordship said the de- 
fendant, a fe 
bility under the agreement ended on the 
day following that on which the damage 
to the premises occurred; but he (the 
judge) could not hold that that was so, or 
that, there had been any such surrender of 
the premises as the defendant claimed. 

It had been urged on behalf of the 
defendant that the Act of 1941 was retro- 
spective in effect, and that he was released 
from liability under the agreement by 


~- reason of Section I subsection 2, which 


referred to ‘‘short .tenancies.”? It had 
also been conceded that the tenancy came 
under the designation of ‘‘ short tenancy,”’ 
but he could not accept the contention that 
the Act.of 1941 was retrospective. 
Having referred to the legal authorities 
bearing on the matter, his lordship said 


he could not hold that the Act of 1941 was 
to have a retrospective effect and that 
that had been the intention of the iegis-_ 


reigner, alleged that his lia-. . 


v 
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lature. That being so, he gave judgment 
for the plaintiffs in fhe reduced sum of 
£80 19s. 4d., with costs on the County 
Court scale. 

His lordship granted a stay of execution 
with the view of, the defendant appealing 
to the Court of Appeal. 5 

Mr. T. F. Davis appeared for the plain- 
tiffs; and Mr. V. R.+Aronson for the 
defendant. ; 


RENT OF LONDON ‘FLAT: DISPUTE 


BETWEEN LANDLORDS AND STATU- | 


TORY TENANT. 
Court or APPEAL. 
Before THE Master OF THE ROLLS AND 
Lorps Justices MacKinnon anp Dp 
Parcq. 


Bryanston Property Co., Ltd. v. Edwards. 

The question in this case, which came 
before the Court on the appeal of the plain- 
tiffs from the judgment of Judge Lilley at 
the Marylebone County Court, was the 
ainount of rent which the defendant had in 
the circumstances to pay for a flat in 
Stourcliffe-close, Bryanston-square, Lon- 
don, W., let to him under a lease by the 
plaintiffs, the landlords, in 1941. 

The material facts of the case were as 
follows : In February, 1941, the defendant 
became the tenant ‘of the flat under the 


_ lease which inter alia provided that he 


should hold and occupy the premises from 
February 8, 1941, until March 25, 1941, 
and thereafter from quarter to quarter 
until either of the parties should determine 
the tenancy by giving to the other one 
quarter’s notice on any of the usual quarter 
days. The rent, as provided for by the 
lease, was £275 per annum, payable in 
advance on the usual quarter days in each 
year, clear of all deductions, but subject 
to the following proviso :—- 

“So long as the present state of war 
shall exist between Great Britain and 
Germany and for three months after the 
quarter day next following an armistice, 
the landlords will allow the tenant to 
deduct from the rent hereby made pay- 
able the sum of £85 per annum by equal 
quarterly payments.”’ 
On June 24, 1942, the landlords gave 

the tenant notice to quit on September 25, 
1942, but the latter declined to go and 
claimed to be entitled to the protection of 
the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restric- 
tions Act, 1939. 
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During the sabsequent - 


December 17 1943 


occupation of the flat the tenant declined 
to pay rent exceeding £190 a year, but the 
landlords, contending that the sum pro- 
perly due was rent at the rate of £275 a 
year, brought the present action in the 
County Court against the tenant to re- 
cover. the difference. The County Court 
judge held that the proviso in the lease 
gave a right to the tenant to satisfy his 
obligation under the lease by payment of 
the smaller sum of £190, and from this 
result the landlords now appealed. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judg- 
ment, said that as the flat had not been 
let before September 1, 1939, or before 
the date of the present tenancy, the stan- 
dard rent was that at which it was first 
let after that date, and therefore was £275 
a year. The proviso in the lease, how- 
ever, gave the tenant the right to satisfy 
his obligation by paying the smaller sum 
of £190, and he (his lordship) came to the 
conclusion that whatever might be the 
standard rent, what the lease actually 
bound the tenant to pay was £190 a year 
and no more. 

Having referred to the material sections 
of the various Rent Restriction Acts 
bearing on the question to be decided, his 
lordship -said that Section 15 (1) of the 
Act of 1920 provided that a tenant who 
by virtue of the provisions of the Act re- 
tained possession was entitled, so long as 
he retained possession, to the benefit -of 


all the terms and conditions of the original , 


contract of tenancy. In the present case 

, the proviso that the tenant should be en- 
titled ‘to pay only £190 was a term and 
condition of the original tenancy, and in 
the absence of authority binding them to 
decide to the contrary, the tenant was en 
titled under Section 15 (1) to the benefit 
of the term allowing the deduction, and 
therefore that he need only pay a rent of 
£190. In his opinion the appeal failed, 
and should be dismissed with costs. 

The Lords Justices concurred. 

Mr..F. W. Beney, K.C., and Mr. G. D. 
Squibb appeared for the appellants, and 
Mr. A. T. Denning, K.C., and Mr. M. 
Stranders for the respondent. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 


section from architects, surveyors or contractors. _ 


Items should reach 4, Catherine-street,, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


For some contracts still open, bat not in- 
cluded in this ‘list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (+) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the persop 
from whom particulars may be obtai 


BUILDING 

. DECEMBER 22. 

Halifax 7.C.—Construction of stone-buili 
locker room. B. Elec. E. 


DECEMBER 4%. Rigas: | 
Kenwyn.—Erection of addition te existing 
cottage at Little Treworder. A. J. Cornelius. 
chartered architect, Truro. , ‘ 
King’s Lynn T.C.—Erection and completion oi 
+ eae nursery. . G. Rider, Acting 


P DECEMBER 25, 

+tNew Malden Day Nursery Committee.—Erec- 
tian of small extension to day nurséry. C. 
Needham, B.E. 

DECEMBER 28. 

Wandle Valley Joint Hospital Board.—Erec- 
tion of blast walls, protection of windows and 
other works at. isolation hospital. Ris We 
Gunner, Clerk to the Board, Isolation Hospital 
Beddington Corner, Mitcham Junction, Surrey 

Wandle Valley Joint Hospital Board.—Under 


pnais laboratory and dispensary- at isolation , 


ospital, Mitcham Junction, .. W. Gunner, 
Clerk to the Board, Isolation Hospital, Mitcham 
Junction, Surrey. ; 
DECEMBER 2. 
Merton and ‘Morden U.D.C.—Maintenance 
repairs and redecorations of 630 heuses. B. and 
~ §., Morden Hall, 8.W.19. , 
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‘shops into bungalow. at Mill-la.> 


December 17 1943 


omery County E.C.—Erection of canteen 
ool. vies, 


kitehensat Ma at Maesmawr C.E. Sch T. G. Davies, 


County Education Offices, Newtown. 
Dep. £2 ‘2s. 
Lianfyllin R.D.C.—Erection of eight cottages 
in four districts. R. Arthur Jones, Bwthyn- 
Hedd, Lianfyllin, architect. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 1, 1944, 
Daérsley &.D.C.—Erection of one block of 


“4 houses at ell Otices field. Architect to the 
Council, Sunset ffices, Kingshill, Dursley, 
Glos. Dep 

, _daNuany 3. 
Longford — Reconstruction of fever 


hospital, Seaien of ras “id block and ambu- 
lance garage, etc. E. aie, 19, Upper 
Merrion-st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s 


JANUARY 4. 

Dublin Gemmissioners of Public Works.—Im- 
provement of sanitary accommodation at 
Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix ee Office 
ef Publie Works, Dublin. i 
- JANUARY 1 

Stoke-on-Trent TO Alterations to sub- 
station. Deputy Chief Architect, City Archi- 


tectural Dept., Kingsway-chbrs., Kingsway, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Dep. £2 (Treasury notes). 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ~ 


HEATING, ETC. 


DECEMBER 27. 
Kirkcaldy T.C.—Internal painting at Abden 
Home. Burgh E. Dept., Osborne House, East 
Fergus-pl. 


ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 


JANUARY 16. 
Bexley B.C.—B.E. and §. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


DECEMBER 29. . 
Burnley C.B.—Manager for 
Works Dept, T.C. . 


JANUARY 3. 

‘Union of Educational Institute.—Ap’ oint- 

ments as examiners in building as. ‘orms 

from R. W. Ferguson, ag Ma 
Park, Olton, Birmingham, 27 


JANUARY 5. 
Portsmeuth T.C.—Appointments open in City 
pa be Dept.—(a) Two-Senior Assistants, 
'90- £435 (b) Four General —_— 
oso £375; te) bne Junior Assistant, £90-£240 


NO DAT 

*Birmingham Central Technical College.— 
Temporary Full-time Lecturer in Building Dept. 
Forms from the Principal. (Stamped and 
addressed envelope.) 

*Liverpool Farm School (Home Office 
Approved).—Building Instructor.. £200-£12-£284, 
plus £45 bonus. Headmaster, Liverpool Farm 
School, Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 

*London. — ‘Temporary Town Planning 
Assistant in B.E. and 8. Dept. of London 
Metropolitan Borough.- £400, plus £45 10s. 
bonus. Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, A sag ney | pert, Sardinia-st., W.C.2. 
Ce are, ee 319, 

ne —Appointment of staff at 
Junior Building School. Forms from Chief Ed. 
Officer, Education Office, Northern Secondary 
School, Mayfield-rd,, Portsmouth. (Stamped 
and addressed envelope.) 


GENERAL BUILDING: WORK 


Batley.—T.C. 


* Corporation’s 


approved conversion of two 
Hanging 
Heaton, for .€. Worwald. 

Chesterfield.—Dr. Duthie, 101, Saltergate, has 
acquired Fairfield nursing home for adaptation 
for surgical and -maternity cases.—Vicar, Rev. 
R. oden, and parochial council of, St. 
Augustine’s propose completion of church. 

Coventry.—Rev. Fr. P. Smith, P.P., of Stivic- 
hall Parish proposes erection of Catholic church. 

Durham.—City Council propose *bus shelter 
and convenience at <6 eee at £500. ans 
by W. J. Greene, City E 

Folechill.—Vicar, Rev. E. ¥ 
chial ceuncil of St. Laurence’s 
church-hall. 


Fyide.—R.D.C. acquired site at Wesham for 
erection of pair of houses. 

Gateshead.—Plans approved for erection of 
canteen, shelter and lavatories at Kingsway on 
Trading Estate, for-Huwood Mining Co., Ltd. 

Heref He BNCY grag he propose’ head- 
quarters for A.T.C., at £1,1 

Herefordshire.—E.C. beh alterations for 


additional elassroom at Ross Grammar school, 
at £800. 


Jarrow.—T.C. to convert png 5 at -Field- 
ter., into nurses’ hostel. Plans by B 

Maghull.—Parish Council propose ae hall. 

Manchester.—P.H.C. seeking se parish | to 
proceed with erection of two cottages at Aber- 


eny, and paro- 
hurch propose 


, Richmond: 


’ 


~ Union-chbrs., 


_ prepared plans for alterations for J. 
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pee sanatorium, also for repairs. to Mogtels 
— baths and washhouse at Fairfield-st., at 


Manchester.—T.C: approved: Works additions, 
architect, P. W. Churchman, 3, Clovéelly-dr., 
Hillside, Southport ; additions to _boiler-bouse 
and works extensions, G. Grenfield Baines 
(F.), architect, 12, Guildhall-st., Preston; addi- 
tions to works, Ww. Longworth, architect, 76, 
Crofts Bank-rd., Urmston; alterations and addi. 
tions to Birch Arms Hotel, Gorton-la., west 
Gorton, for Openshaw Brewery Co., Lid 
Ogden & Partner, architects, 1, Ringehield, 
Deansgate. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—J. W. Taylor, Norwich 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is architect 
for canteen for John Sinclair, Ltd.; Clarence 
Solomon, Osborne-rd., Newcastle-on- *byne, pre- 
pared plans for converting 73a, Osborne-rd. ; 
lans approved for sculleries at various schools 
or E.C. 

North Riding.—C.C. propose improvements at 

Richmond (Yorks) Institution, at £1,100. Plans 
by County Architect, County Hall, Northaller- 
on. 
- Rotherham.—T.C. approved: Sanitary accom- 
modation, Northfield-rd., for Corporation Elec- 
tricity Dept. ; indoor sanitation at boys’ dept., 
at Alma-rd. school.—E.C. received a proval of 
B. E. for erection of prefabricated buildings for 
nursery classes at Ferham Infants’ school and 
St. Bede’s R.C. school. 

Salford.—T.C. propose additional accommoda- 
tion at Old People’s Homes, Weaste. 

Searborough.—F. Baker, York-pl., Scar- 
borough, prepared plans ‘for alterations for 
Jaram & Son; and alterations for Clarke’s 
Aerated Water and Bottling Co., Ltd 
_ South Shields.—Extensions proposed to matern- 
ity block at General Hospital, Plans by B.S. 

Stockport.—T.C. propose conversion of_pre- 
mises into houses at Shaw-rd., Heaton Moor, 
and conversion of three houses into flats.—T.C. 
approved completion of partly erected houses at 
Harewood-gr., Reddish, for E. Jones; repairs 
to houses at Bramhali-la., Oakley & Sanville 
(FF.), architects, 60, King-st.,»Manchester 2. 

Sunderland.—W. & T. R. Milburn, 17, Fawcett- 
st.; Sunderland, prepared plans for  fac- 
tory, and alterationg for Winberg & Sons; 
pene ge a plane for offices at Sheepfolds, pre- 
pared Potts & Son, John-st., Sunderland. 
A. pte Greene, 1, Linden-gdns., Sunderland, 
Storey 

Sons, 

Tow sont oT nmeiger iy © Justices approved in- 
terior alterations * omfret hotel, Hi ae 
for A. D. Perkins, 34, Drapery, Northampton 

Urmeten— UDC. "propose construction of 
storage een in basements of 
houses, at £43 

omen Doc Council propose erection 
of social centre. 
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AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, BIG BEN STEEL SCAFFOLD- 
ING TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN . . 


The 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING GO. 
LTD., 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Darlington.—E.C. approved £2,550 plan ‘tor 
extending Dodmire school to provide kitchen 
accommodation. Plans by E. Minors, 

Herefordshire.—C.C. propose alterations to 
form kitchen at Ross Grammar school, at £310. 

Rotherham.—T.C. oppo Che additions to can- 
teen for South Yorkshire Chemicals, Ltd.—T.C. 


. propose aes pe to premises for “conversions 


into food store. 


Salford.—T.C. approved canteen and stores for 
J. Mandleberg & Co., Ltd., waterproof manu- 


facturers. 
A.R.P. SCHEMES 


Eccles.—T.C. accepted tender of Lewis’s, 
Ltd., Market-st., Manchester, for blacking-out 


* at Beech-st. central kitchen. 


Halesowen. — N.F.S. propose erection of 
ee tank on approved site. 
mm.—U.D.C. propose installing fixed bath 


_ at iret. aid post. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—For strengthening con- 
crete shelters, City Council placed contract with 

. Leake’ & Co., Ltd., Hanover-sq., New- 
castle-on- Tyne, at £2, 177, 
withdrawn. 

Scalby.—N.F.S. propose alterations to fire 
station. 

Stockport.—T.C. accepted ne at £173, of 
G. Pew & Co., Lid., Plato- Oldham, for re- 
moval of sandbag ‘wdling * Stepping Hill 
hospital.—T.C, supers plans for extensions 
to fire station for 

Urmston.—U.D.C. approved control room at. 
fire station. 

Warring ee 
premises For N.FS 


TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
‘* A.R.P. Schemes.”” 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended -for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by H.M. ‘evernment 
' departments. 


Cockermouth.—Erection of six houses: *T. 
Armstrong, Cockermouth. 

Huntingdon.—Erection of public convenience 
at Cromwell Walk, for B.C. E. J. Saunders, 


in liew of tender ‘ 


approved alterations to 


under 


Architect and §.: V. Vinnell, chen fing: 
don, £286; a B. Thackray & 
Huntingdon, £315. 

qLondon (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 


tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
December 11 :— 

Painting work: Geo. Jones & Son, London, 
W.8; Mayfair Spraying & Decorating Co., 
London, Bs 

Well- boring week 2 aoe Sutcliffe & Gell, 
Ltd., Southall, 

Surfacing watks "Thanies Tar Products, Ltd., 
London, S8.W.1. 

Building work: Concrete Proofing Co., London, 
8.W.1; Frank Haslam, Ltd., Doncaster ; Thos. 
Bow, ’ Nottingham ; E. Clarke & Sons, Ltd., 
Melton Mowbray. 

Civil engineering work: Hussey Egan & 
Pickmere, Ltd., Birmingham, 4 

Building and. civil a work: Geo. 
Wimpey & Co., Ltd., ham, Uxbridge, Middx. 

Erection of pete steelwork: Ed. Wood 
& Co., Ltd., Manchester; Boulton & Paul, Ltd., 
Norwich ; G. Miskin & Sons, St. Albans; West 
Midlands Erection Co., Wolverhampton ; "Smith 
Walker, wee’ London, *§.W.1; Moreland’ Hayne: 
& Co., Lid. ‘London, E.C.1; Banister Walton & 
Co., “vuaek. 8.W.1; Geo. nds & Sons, Ltd., 
Colwick, Notts; Wright, Anderson & Co., ° 
Gateshead-on- Tyne; Brownlie & Murray, Lid, 
Glasgow; Fleming ’Bros., Glasgow ; F. rab y & 
Co., Glasgow ; Redpath Brown & Co., Lid., 
Glasgow ; ‘Lambhill Ironworks, Ltd., Glasgow. 
dngtallation work; Clayton Son %& Co , Lid., 
eed 
sHeating and ar! water supply work: Norris 
Warming & Co., London, W.C.1. 
General ter Rene B. work: T. H. Nicholls, 
Walsall; Henry Kent (Builders), Ltd., London, 
§.E.13; J. Jarvis: & Sons, Ltd., Epsom, Surrey : 
A. J. * Arnold, Ltd., Chelmsford ; Hulton & 
Son, Ltd., Colchester Leightons (Contractors), 


London, ; Griffiths & Son, Ltd., 
Wolverbampton ; Piggott Bros. & Co., Lid., 
Darlington. 

GLondon (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 


.W. during week ending Decem- 


Caernarvonshiré: Building, Watkin Jones & 
Son, 16, Mount-st., Bangor. 

Cambri ge: Building, Winton Hayes, Bod- 
dinate orks, Grove-rd.; Biggleswade. 
Durham: Building, Wimpey, Pilgrim-st., 
castle. 

Essex: Building, J. 8. Notton, St. Andrew’s 
Works, Halstead, Essex. 


placed by M. 
ber 


New- 
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Build: Snelli . Rayment, 
z Micha i, Bireciham 8 
t: Build ling, Kent & Naty 5 RE 


I4d., Carlton-rd., Erith, Kent. 





UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 


FOR 1944 





FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941—656 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE — 3,500 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
BATH, BRISTOL, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 
PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY 
{Many Branches in course of formation) 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


| ‘Phone er write: 


‘Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
; CANonbury 2041/3 
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Lancs: Building, Jonathan Partington, Mid- 
dieton Junction, fanches 


i i a 4 

Renfrewshire : Building, Sir RB . McAlpine & 
Sons (Scotland), Ltd., 18, Osborne-st., Clyde- 
bank, Glasgow. 

Warwickshire: Buildin Cc, seg & Sons, 

; 132, pemement ye. ‘irmingh am 16, 

London (War ).—Works contracts 

cay hi ‘by War Dept. ‘or week naa Decem- 


Yorks: Miscellaneous work, J. Tarran & 
Son, Ltd., Hutton Rudby, Xarm, Yorke 
Essex: Miscellaneous work, H. Smith & Sons, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 
og L menting (erection), G. Mannings & 


Devon: Hutting (erection), Stephens & Son 

(1941), Ltd., Exeter. 
Manchester.—Erection of garage: *Moston 

Brick & Building Co., Ltd., Kenyon-la., Moston, 
Manchester 10, 

saledlonbroveh.--Repalts $0. to. ys 4 wall at 
Marton Grove sch E.C.: *Charles J 
Boyd, Ltd., Middlesbrou h, £312. 

_ Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Al erations and addi- 
tions “eg Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Co., Ltd.; *Bewley & Scott, Ltd., Bk. Ellison- 
rd., Dunston-on-Tyne. 

Newcastile-on-Tyne.—Works for City Council: 
Adaptation of admission block at General 
hospital as miass radiography unit: *J. Rf. 
Gardner, Ltd., Gateshead, £735; erection of un- 
dressing-room’ and cubicles at’ maternity and 
child . welfare centre; Diana-st.:. *Thomas 
py beens = Ltd., Elswick- rd., Newcastle. 
South Westmorland:—Erection of 12 houses 
for R.D. on *Nicholson & Wright, “pomngerngge 9 

Urmston.—Alterations and additions to food 
factory: *H. Hampson & Son, Gorse Hill, Stret- 


- ford, [anchester: 


Urmston.—Additions to premises, Davyhilme : 
*A. Locke, Ltd., Lostock-rd., Davyhulme, 
Urmston 

Wallsend.—Erection of warehouse: *Alnwick 
Construction Co., Ltd., Alnwick. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Timber Control. : 

The Ministry.of Supply direct the atten- 
tion of sellers of timber in retail quan- 
tities to the fact that the declaration form 
R.S.1, used in connection with»sales of 
timber of £1 or under in value, under 
the control of Timber (No. 24) Order, has 
now been made Crown ir ht. No 
imitations of the form may, therefore, 
be used in future. Supplies of the official 
form. may be obtained free from the 
nearest Timber Control Area Office. 


Extra Clothing Coupons for Builders. 

As the President of the Board of Trade 
announced in the House of Commons on 
December 14, it has been decided, on the 
advice of the British Employers’ Con- 
federation and the Trades Union Con- 
gress, to issue for the current rationing 
period ten additional clothing coupons to 


Boyle's $ “Ae” Ventilator 


Revel & 3 
ROBERT BOYLE SON, 
nt ta Bit Boi Fi oh Bi. Dy? 
at, E. CROYDON, SURREY. Toi.: Addiscombe 1133 
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Decembes w ‘3943 


a wide range of manual workers in : 
e ri A 


culture and Details 
workers eligible and of the method of 
application and issue are set out in 
leaflet I.T.44, obtainable from local offices 
of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. Listed (No. 26) among the lines 
and occupations qualifying are :—Build- 
ing and contracting, including construc- 
tion, maintenance, repair, painting, 
decoration, alteration and demolition of 
buildings, roads, trolleybus routes, tram- 
ways, railways, inland waterways, docks, 
harbours, aerodromes'and other works; 
well sinking, boring and tunnelling. 


NEW. CCMPANIES 


Tre particulars quoted below have been com- 
pied by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company 

egistration poets. ¢ of 116 and 117 * Chancery- 
lane, W.C.2, from the documents available at the 
Companies Registry. 


Asco’s Buitpers, Lrp. (383100). . Oct. 5. 
1, Ridgway, Wimbledon, 8.W.19. om. cap. : 
£5,000. Dirs.: 8. Lane and J. W. Christie. 

Geo. Wricat Axp Co. (Contractors, Wobver- 
HAMPTON), Lrp. (383208). Regd. Oct. 9, Contrac- 
tors, blidrs., paviors, etc. Pag m. cap.: £500, 
Dirs.: G. ‘Wright and Mrs. A. Wright, both of 
“Balmain,” Pear Tree-In., Wednes eld, Staffs. 

WoopHaLL Burupina aND Concrete ConstTRUc- 
tion Co., Lip. (383239). Regd. Oct. 11. 8, — 
bank-rd., Oakham, Dealer, Worcs. Nom. ca 
£500. Dirs.: W. oodhall and Nellie ee 
Wi dhall. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Diary. 
The Institute of Quantity Surveyors 
have issued a well produced ‘and printed 


pocket diary for 1944 from 5, Leicester- 
street, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 


ESSEX 
CONSTRUCTION 


CO., LTD. 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 











GRANGEWOOD 
0294 
288, BARKING ROAD, 
LONDON E.6 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 

















TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION 


BUILDING AND 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST. W. 


also at 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


and Branches throughout the country 


"Grams: “ Taywood, Southall.” 


"Phone : WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 
' 


LTD. 
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